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Is Washington’s Constitution Outgrown ? 


(NE OF the things that would please Washington if 

he were here to-day is that sectional politics has 
ceased. In his own time, as he said in his Farewell 
Address, he felt “serious concern that any ground 
should have been furnished for characterizing parties 
by geographical discriminations—Northern and South- 
ern, Atlantic and Western.’’ Washington would have 
no apprehension on that score if he were with us now. 
In its old partisan and social signification the word 
South has disappeared from Presidents’ messages since 
Arthur’s time, and in Roosevelt’s day the last vestige 
of the old divisions on Mason and Dixon’s line has 
been cast out. The Populists attempted to form 
parties on lines of longitude, making the Alleghanies 
the line of cleavage, and calling them Western and 
Eastern parties. A Populist in 1907, if one could be 
discovered, could get a high salary in a museum as a 
curiosity. 

But what would Washington say if he heard the 
charges that the Constitution which he helped to 
frame, and which he put into operation, had become 
antiquated? ‘‘ Corporate rapacity,’’ according to some 
agitators, ‘‘must be curbed if we are to preserve our 
liberties.’ In the imagination of some persons the 
“*railroad problem ’’ has become so much of a ‘‘ men- 
ace ’’ that, in the language of the twice down-and-out 
Mr. Bryan, ‘“‘the government must own the rail- 
roads or the railroads will own the govérnment.’’ 
Some persons say that Congress ought to have larger 
authority to expend money in building canals, deepen- 
ing and widening rivers, and in other internal improve- 
ments. Other persons say that certain duties which 
are within the States’ powers—the prevention of food 
adulteration, protection against epidemics, and other 
things which the States either neglect to perform or 
which they perform inadequately—ought to be placed 
within the scope of congressional action for the country 
asawhole. The national government, as some per- 
sons urge, should be given the power to enforce the 
nation’s treaty obligations. Amendments to the 
Constitution are asked for to deal with all these exi- 
gencies by Congress and President. 

Many things have taken place in the 110 years 
since Washington stepped out of the presidency which 
neither Washington nor any of his contemporaries 
could have foreseen ; yet in that time only four amend- 
ments have been made to the Constitution, and three 
of these grew out of the Civil War and the tremendous 
transformation which it caused. The other change, 
which altered the method of choosing Presidents, took 
place back in Jefferson’s days in the White House. 
Except in those instances, which were two-thirds of 
a century apart, the Constitution has proved itself 
comprehensive and flexible enough to meet all de- 
mands, including those of foreign war, of vast an- 
nexations of territory, and of an industrial expansion 
such as the world never dreamed of before. 

Is the Constitution unable to grapple with the new 
issues which are coming to the front? Has our na- 
tional charter become obsolete, and must we frame a 
new one to meet the new exigencies? These are 
some of the queries which Washington would hear if 
he were with us to-day. They are queries which 
Washington, with his great foresight and balance, 
would undoubtedly answer in the negative. 
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Advance of the Peace Movement. 


‘THE GIFT by Andrew Carnegie of three-quarters of 

a million of dollars for the erection of a suitable 
home in Washington for the Bureau of American Re- 
publics is, in itself, a most remarkable and encouraging 
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event, and all will recognize that the splendid offering 
was prompted by what is deepest and most character- 
istic in his nature. No one will doubt his sincerity in 
saying, ‘‘I consider myself highly honored by being 
considered worthy to provide the forthcoming union 
home, where the accredited representatives of al! the 
republics are to meet, and, I trust, to bind together 
their respective nations in the bonds of unbroken 
peace.’’ 

The deep interest of Mr. Carnegie in the cause of 
international peace has been in evidence for a long 
time, and was especially illustrated in his gift of a 
noble building for the home of The Hague confer- 
ence. He has also been deeply interested in the 
federation of the American republics and in the ad- 
vocacy of the Pan-American Railway. Notable and 
characteristic as his gift is in itself, its significance 
is enhanced by the fact that it is the culmination of 
a series of influences and events that have produced a 
practical federation of the American republics. They 
have contributed the money which will purchase the 
site on which Mr. Carnegie’s temple of peace is to 
stand., The federation of these republics makes it 
easy to believe that the federation of the world shall 
yet be realized. 

The great progress of the cause of peace has not 
been merely fortuitous. It has become popular. 
Ridicule of peace societies and peace prophets is 
now not only unfashionable, it is non-existent. Force- 
ful, versatile, and great as President Roosevelt is, 
the whole world recognizes as his most illustrious 
achievement the bringing about of peace between 
Japan and Russia. The great development of peace 
principles has not been accidental. International 
arbitration and the brightening hope of the federa- 
tion of the world we owe primarily to the peace 
prophets who spoke their message when it was not 
popular and who made possible the peace propa- 
ganda of such an institution as the Mohonk Peace 
Conference. The vision of the few is rapiuiy be- 
coming the inspiring ideal of the world. 

* ° 


Roosevelt’s Appeal for American Ships. 


“THI SPECIAL message of President Roosevelt rec- 

ommending the passage of the ship-subsidy bill is 
a most able argument and clearly demonstrates the 
essential importance of our shipping to the commer- 
cial interests of every part of our country and to our 
national self-respect and naval power. He lifts the 
whole question into the atmosphere of a broad, fervent, 
and sane patriotism. In sending his message te Con- 
gress he has given another illustration of the clearness 
of his vision and the intensity of his devotion to the 
nation’s welfare and progress. 

Fifty years ago, when we had a third of our present 
population, our ships were the ocean carriers of the 
world, and they were manned as well as officered by 
Americans. Now, our own exports are carried abroad 
by the vessels of all nations save our own, and this 
condition of things has long prevailed. For a score of 
years all legislative schemes for the subsidizing of 
ocean carriers have been defeated by the non-maritime 
States, aided by the lobby of the foreign ship-owners. 
All other interests have been properly protected. The 
one that from a national point of view is the most im- 
portant of all has been neglected. As the result, only 
one-fifth of all the vessels built in this country for the 
last ten years have been for foreign trade. 

The report of Commissioner of Navigation Eugene D. 
Chamberlain assures us that the tonnage of ships built 
in this country in 1906 will probably be found to have 
equaled ‘that of the record year of 1855. This shows 


. improvement over many previous years, but is it a 


satisfactory showing, after all? In 1855 our popula- 
tion was between a quarter and a third what it is now. 
With three or four times the population we last year 
barely equaled the tonnage of 1855. Moreover, about 
all the tonnage constructed in 1855 was for foreign 
trade. Last year the vessels built for foreign trade 
were a small fraction of the total. Of all the mer- 
chant steamers under contract or construction on 
July 1st, only two were for foreign trade. England 
has more than four times the tonnage of ships that 
we have. — It has always been the policy of that coun- 
try to provide liberal ship subsidies. Other European 
nations have carefully fostered in like manner the build- 
ing of vessels for foreign trade, and Japan, with char- 
acteristic shrewdness, is liberal in ship subsidies. 

The benefits proposed in the ship-subsidy bill now 
before Congress are for mail lines to South American 
and Oriental ports. They are not cargo subsidies. 
They are really payment for the carrying of mails, 
and a large proportion of the expense will be defrayed 
by ocean postage. Such cargoes as these mail steam- 
ers carry will come largely from the interior. 

In the number and tonnage of its vessels engaged 
in foreign trade the United States should lead the 
world. Our exports exceed those of any other nation ; 
our position between the Atlantic and Pacific will give 
us the commercial and naval supremacy of the world, 
if we properly encourage and protect ship-building ; 
but the time will come when we shall be crippled and 
humiliated if we depend on the ships of other nations to 
do our ocean carrying. We cannot secure the mari- 
time sovereignty of the Pacific unless we vastly in- 
crease our building of ships for foreign trade. Japan 
will soon have a great fleet of ocean carriers, and we 
must bestir ourselves if we are to secure any respect- 
able proportion of the commerce of the Orient. 

Our ship-yards are not a sectional interest. They 
are of cardinal importance to every part of our wide 
domain. If we would supply the markets of the world 
we must have a great increase of ocean carriers, 


~. sought to give it our strongest support. 
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The Plain Truth. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S manly retraction of 
that part of his Brownsville order which barred 
from civil employment the discharged negro soldiers 
has produced an excellent impression. It is the best 
evidence of his sincerity in the whole matter that when 
he found that he had exceeded his powers in this par- 
ticular he made public acknowledgment of his error; and 
his yielding on this point only emphasizes the intensity 
of his conviction that his wholesale dismissal of the 
battalion was justified. While we deplore the whole 
incident as most unfortunate from many points of 
view, we cannot fail to believe that the President has 
conscientiously acted for the best, and that he, like 
all other good citizens, will welcome the thorough in- 
vestigation which, it is hoped, will get at the facts. 


O MORE railroad rebates for Uncle Sam! It is 

perfectly natural and proper that the railroads 
should offer the government a dose of its own medi- 
cine in refusing to transport soldiers and army equip- 
ment at reduced rates. The Union Pacific and Chi- 
cago and Northwestern railroads, when asked to bid 
on the transportation of 600 men, 500 horses and a 
large amount of equipment from Forts Robinson and 
Russell to San Francisco, made tenders of their usual 
rates, both passenger and freight. This is as it should 
be. That there may be no suspicion of unfairness, let 
government officials and persons in the employ of the 
government stand (or ride) on the same footing with 
the rest of the population. This may not be the full 
explanation of the readiness with which railroad 
officials refuse favors to the government, but it is good 
enough for anybody. 
CONSISTENCY is a jewel, even in the considera- 

tion of railroad-rate regulation. -While news- 
papers are denouncing the iniquity of favoritism 
shown to individual shippers, especially those in sec- 
tions of the country where those newspapers are not 
published, some of them—-to say nothing of the indi- 
viduals in the communities in which they circulate 
are perfectly willing that the railroads should make 
rates for their localities which will enable them to 
compete advantageously with cities which are their 
rivals as distributing centres. Mr. J. C. Stubbs, 
traffic director of the Southern Pacific and Union Pa- 
cific, asserts that rivalry for such favors creates 
more trouble in the railroad world than the alleged 
discrimination between individual shippers. Unless 
the sincerity of the popular outcry against railroads 
receives stronger corroboration than this, the cam- 
paigners for even more drastic supervision of the 
country’s transportation interests are likely to experi- 
ence a considerable set-back. 
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|S THE public getting tired of the radical tendencies 

of the times ? Is it getting satiated with attacks 
on public men, on swollen fortunes and great corpora- 
tions ? Evidences point that way. Conservative lead- 
ers of public thought, and conservative financiers, are 
beginning to feel that the distrust which the attacks 
of muck-rakers have created at home and abroad is 
endangering our wonderful prosperity. The sale of 
some of the muck-rakers’ publications is said to have 
dropped off considerably, and their advertising paton- 
age shows a declining tendency. The suspension of 
Ridgway’s Weekly, after an existence of only four 
months, just announced in a very interesting and appro- 
priate valedictory in the current issue, has significance, 
perhaps because of the fact that, when the publica- 
tion was started, its purpose was announced to be the 
exposure of evils far and wide. It was hailed, there- 
fore, as a powerful ally of the muck-raking publica- 
tions, though it is only fair to say that, for the most 
part, it did not justify this expectation. But the fact 
that, after an expenditure estimated at $250,000, Mr. 
Ridgway, its enterprising publisher, announces its sus- 
pension, and admits that its subscriptions had only 
reached four thousand, will be considered as evidence 
that publications of this class are too numerous. 


NE OF the most far-reaching events of modern 
times may be found in the approaching peace con- 
ference at The Hague. This fact was clearly brought 
out by Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, president of the 
Peace Society, and by other speakers, at a recent din- 
ner given at the Yale Club to the editors of New York 
City. It is unfortunate that the vital question of 
peace among nations, embodying so much of moment 
to human welfare, seems to be subordinated, in these 
strenuous times, to purely sensational affairs. The 
importance of the peace plan outlined at the dinner at 
the Yale Club can hardly be over-estimated, yet, while 
all the great New York dailies on the following day 
devoted page after page to a sensational and, in many 
respects, disgusting, murder trial, they had the barest 
reference to the weighty, suggestive, and admirab!e 
speeches delivered by the advocates of peace. Of 
course newspapers are expected to print what they be- 
lieve the public is eager to read ; but it is unfortunate 
that the public appetite is whetted for matters that 
arouse the passions rather than for those which should 
stir the highest sentiments of patriotism. The prog- 
ress of the peace movement in this country has been 
remarkable when we consider the difficulties under 
which headway had been made. Its advocates have 
shown the true spirit of the militant reformer in con- 
tinuing the battle in face of discouragement. Their 
progress has been substantial, and their faith abun- 
dantly justified. The movement in favor of interna- 
tional peace is worthy of the profoundest consideration 
of every good citizen, and, for that reason, we have 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


No ORGANIZATION of professional men in the 

United States is in better standing or more flour- 
ishing than the Amer- 
ican Institute of Archi- 
tects, which recently 
celebrated its golden 
jubilee at Washington. 
As befitted so notable 
an occasion, the at- 
tendance was large and 
enthusiastic, many 
prominent men being 
present. The reading 
of an appreciative note 
from King Edward of 
England and the pres- 
entation of a medal to 
Sir Aston Webb, the 
eminent English archi- 
tect, were interesting 
features of the conven- 





FRANK MILES DAY, : 
Recently re-clected president of the tion. The honor of 


American Institute of 
Architects. 


presiding over this the 
most important meet- 
ing the society has ever 
held fell to Mr. Frank Miles Day, of Philadelphia, 
president of the institute, and one of the ablest and 
best-known architects in the United States. Mr. Day 
has proved so efficient and popular an administrator of 
the association’s affairs that he was elected for an- 
other term. Still in his prime, Mr. Day has had a 
successful career in his chosen profession. After his 
graduation from the University of Pennsylvania he 
took a three-years course in architecture in Philadel- 
phia, and supplemented this by three years of study 
in Europe. He has been connected with many archi- 
tectural undertakings of the first class, and is a mem- 
ber of a number of learned societies. 
MMUNIFICENT as had been his many public bene- 

factions Mr. John D. Rockefeller fairly startled 
the country lately by making the enormous gift of 
$32,000,000, in one sum, to the General Education 
Board, for educational purposes throughout the land. 
This is the largest individual donation ever made for 
such an object, and it is all the more remarkable be- 
cause it was in addition to a previous contribution to 
the same board of $11,000,000. The General Educa- 
tion Board is composed of prominent men keenly in- 
terested in the cause of education. One of its most 
efficient members is Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. By 
the terms of the gift one-third of the $32,000,000 is 
to be applied to the board’s permanent endowment 
fund and the remainder to such specific objects as Mr. 
Rockefeller or his son may direct. This superb act of 
philanthropy should lift the donor to the highest place 
in the esteem of his fellow-citizens. It brings Mr. 
Rockefeller’s largest public gifts alone, it is said, up 
to the tremendous total of over $158,000,000, a gen- 
erosity without parallel in human history. 
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N UNUSUAL distinction has just been conferred 
on a young American woman in England. Miss 
Lavinia D. Smith, of Ohio, a graduate of Wellesley 
College, having had several years of training in 
Episcopal sisterhoods in this country, joined the Com- 
munity of The Holy Family in England under the 
name of Sister Lavinia. Recently she and four other 
members of the order took examinations in theology 
and each received from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
the title of Student of Theology and a diploma equiva- 
lent to that of the Honors School in Theology at Oxford 
and Cambridge. 


. 

Q)NE OF the most admirable records ever made by 

a public official stands to the credit of Major 
George W. Evans, chief 
of the division of finance 
and disbursements in 
the Department of the 
Interior at Washington. 
Major Evans’s accounts 
have lately been exam- 
ined by a committee of 
experts, whose report 
pays him a high compli- 
menton the efficiency and 
accuracy of his service. 
The major has been at 
the head of the division 
named for over twenty- 
three years. During 
that time the disburse- 
ments of the office have 
aggregated $190,000,- 

















been found the slightest 
error in the accounts. 
The major has also in 
the period named super- 
intended advances of 
funds to other officers, settled claims, and allowed 
payments, amounting in all to $3,700,000,000, without 
the loss of one cent to the government. The direc- 
tions in which disbursements are made under his charge 
are numerous, and only great ability and vigilance 
could prevent complications and josses. Major Evans 
began his active career as a newsboy with the Army 
of the Potomac. He entered the Department of the 
Interior in 1864 at the age of sixteen as a messenger. 
He was present .at Ford’s Theatre on the night of Lin- 


MAJOR GEORGE W. EVANS, 
Who has handled $190,009,000 of gov- 
ernment money without error 
in his accounts. 


000, and there never has” 


coln’s assassination, was an interested spectator at 
the trial of the conspirators and witnessed their exe- 
cution. 
a 
“ING EDWARD of England is a diligent collector 
of walking-sticks, match-boxes, caricatures, and 
model ships. His collection of canes numbers nearly 
two thousand, and most of these have remarkable 
associations. A stick very highly prized by the King 
is one used by Queen Victoria in her closing years. It 
is made from a portion of the oak in whose boughs 
Charles II. concealed himself after his defeat by 
Cromwell at Worcester. ; 
LTHOUGH no ruler of Holland was ever more be- 
loved by the people than is Queen Wilhelmina, 
that youthful sover- 
eign has had_ her 
share of trouble since 
— the throne. 
{er marriage six 
years ago to Prince 
Henry of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin has, it 
is alleged, proved un- ie 
happy, owing to the : 
disposition and traits St 
of the royal consort. ee he 
The latter is not pop- 
ular with the Queen’s (i 
subjects, and this lack ees 
of favor is doubtless we 
enhanced by the fact 
that he is a German. cf 
Germany is believed * _ 
to be eager to absorb 
the little kingdom by 
the Zuyder Zee, and 
the sturdy Dutchmen 
are not willing to give 
up their national in- 
dependence. The 
Queen is childless, 
and should she die 
leaving no offspring 
the crown would, un- 
der the present law, 
go to some distant 
relative who is a Ger- 
man. In view of this 
contingency, it is an- 
nounced that Queen Wilhelmina, who is very patriotic, 
is seriously considering the question of abdicating, and 
that the constitution of Holland is to be revised so as 
to authorize the states-general to select an heir to the 
throne. In such event it is expected that the choice 
would fall on some prince or princess of Dutch blood or 
immediate Dutch descent. If the plan is carried out 
it will mean the relegation to private life of one of the 
most interesting royal personages in Europe. 
- 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA, 


The popular Queen of Holland, who 
may abdicate the throne. 


NEW formula for the use of parents whose chil- 
dren enter into matrimony without consulting 
their elders is 
attributed to 
Senator Knox, 
of Pennsylvania. 
“I find this 
morning,’’ he is 
represented by 
the newspapers 
as saying, ‘‘ that 
I have acquired 
a very charming 
daughter-i n-law 
without any of 
the trouble inci- 
dental to a con- 
ventional wed- 
ding.’’ The 
bride concerning 
whom this grace- 
ful announce- 
ment was made 
was, before her 
elopement, Miss 





MRS. REED KNOX, ap 

Senator Knox’s daughter-in-law, who was Elizabeth F. 

romantically married at Alexan McCook, of 
dria, Va., recently. 


W ashingion, 
daughter of the 
late John Anson McCook, of Pittsburg, and is now Mrs. 
Reed Knox. The young people were known to be en- 
gaged, but society was much surprised at the an- 
nouncement that they had slipped across the Potomac 
to Alexandria, that Virginia Gretna Green dear to the 
hearts of romantic Washington lovers, and had been 
married there on January 28th. Mrs. Knox had been 
living with her grandmother, Mrs. B. S. McCook, 
widow of Captain McCook, U. S. N., while she at- 
tended school in Washington. Her home was _ in 
Pittsburg, the residence of her mother. 
HE WORLD’S youngest expert astronomer is Hec- 
tor Macpherson, Jr., the son of a Scottish jour- 
nalist who lives near Edinburgh. He is only eighteen 
years of age, but he has already produced two valu- 
able astronomical works. He first became strongly 
interested in astronomy when twelve years old. He 
has mastered three foreign languages, corresponds 
with leading astronomers, and is a member of two 
prominent astronomical societies on the continent. 


THE NEWLY elected president of the American 
Automobile Association, Mr. William H. Hotch- 
kiss, is a prominent 
attorney in Buffalo, 
and one of the enthu- 
siastic motorists and 
charter members of the 
Automobile Club of 
Buffalo, of which or- 
ganization he formerly 
served as_ president. 
During his administra- 
tion the club made 
rapid strides and in- 
creased its membership 
materially. During his 
term as president of 
the club he was elected 
upon its organization, 
in 1904, as the first 
president of the New 
York State Automobile Moule clini aceiiiines Ut the 
Association, which is American Automobile 
the New York division Association. 
of the American Auto- 
mobile Association. He served in that position for 
two terms. He has been for years a director and vice- 
president of the American Automobile Association. 
His election as president of the A. A. A. was a well- 
deserved honor, as he is admirably qualified for the 
office. He has given a great deal of his attention to 
automobile legislation, being splendidly versed in the 
general laws affecting automobiles in this country and 
abroad. As president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation he prepared the bill which was passed by the 
Legislature in 1905, and which is the present statute 
regulating the use of automobiles in this State. 
THE OLDEST woman in the State of Maine is Mrs. 
Louisa Cox, who at the age of 108 is hale and 
hearty and still possessed of good hearing and eye- 
sight. She is exceedingly fond of both tobacco and 
candy, especially the former, for she is an inveterate 
smoker. Mrs. Cox’s life has been one of hard work, 
and for many years she labored outdoors like any 
man. She has never ridden on a railroad train, 
although a line passes near her home. Physicians 
say she is likely to live several years longer. 





WILLIAM 8H. HOTCHKISS, 


‘THE DANISH minister of agriculture, Ole Han- 
sen, is one of the most popular and democratic 
of the public men of his country. His daughter, de- 
siring to learn practical housekeeping, decided, with 
her father’s consent, to start at the bottom of the 
ladder. Therefore she went to Berlin and took a 
position as cook at a modest stipend in the home of a 
small government employé. Her employer, it is said, 
has no suspicion that the cook is a daughter of a 
minister of state. 
AMONG the prominent people who were in Kings- 
ton at the time of the late great earthquake were 
Lord and Lady Dudley of England. Terrible as was 
the calamity, its occurrence during her presence grati- 
fied a longing which Lady Dudley had felt for years. 
Ever since her girlhood she has been especially in- 
terested in the subject of earthquakes and she had 
often desired to have the experience of passing 
through one. Just before her departure from England 
for Jamaica she expressed the hope that a seismic 
shock would take place while she was on the island. 
Of course she did not then realize what fearful re- 
sults would be involved in such a disaster. 
‘THE HONOR of having been the youngest soldier in 
the Union army during the great Civil War has 
been claimed for a num- 
ber of individuals, but 
there is strong evidence 
that Colonel Bernard F. 
McGuire, who lives at 
231 West 139th Street, 
New York, is entitled to 
that distinction. With 
the consent of his pa- 
rents, Colonel McGuire 
enlisted and was accept- 
ed the 5th day of May, 
1861, at the age of 
twelve years and two 
months. He entered the 
army as a drummer boy, 
but he had a higher am- 
bition, and as soon as he 
got to the front he 
punched holes in his 
drum, ‘“‘by no acci- 
dent,’’ said his superior COLONEL BERNARD F. MC GUIRE, 
officer, and carried a Younges solts' gen be enlisted: 
musket until mustered Rockwood. 
out on the 15th day of 
October, 1865. He proved a faithful and efficient 
warrior, and took part in a great number of battles 
and skirmishes, including the fights at Big Bethel, 
Monocacy Junction, siege of Port Hudson (forty-five 
days), Saline Cross Roads, Pleasant Hill, Cane River, 
Cedar Creek, Va., and numerous less important events. 
He saw General Sheridan in his great ride of twenty 
miles, being one of the thousands who cheered his 
welcome to the demoralized wing of the army at the 
battle of Cedar Creek, 






























































PARTL) UBMERGED BARRACKS AT PORT ROYAL THE SHOR! HOW RIFLES IN THE BARRACKS WERE UPHEAVAL OF THE RAILROAD TRACKS iN THE 
— pone Bas RECEDED SEVENTY FEET BENT BY THE FORCE OF THE 7 PORT ROYAL DOCK-YARD. 
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WASH DAY IN THE REFUGEE CAMP AT THE OLD KINGSTON RACE-COURSE RED-CROSS NURSE AT HER WORK OF MERCY—BOTH THE CHILD'S LEGS WERE BROKEN 
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WILSON'’S BATTERY, PRINCIPAL DEFENSE OF KINGSTON, WRECKED FRONT OF TUE 1°RT ROYAL COURT-HOUSE HOW PART OF JAMAICA SLID INTO THE SEA—THE POSITION OF 
SUNKEN AND COMPLETELY RUINED. (PORT ROYAL IS ACROSS THE BAY FROM KINGSTON.) TREES AND FENCE SHOWS THE CHANGE IN SHORE-LINE. 

















A MILE OF DESOLATION—VIEW FROM HARBOUR STREET, UP KING, TOWARD THE PARISH CHURCH AND THE RACE-TRACK—THIS SHOWS THE COMPLETE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESS BUILDINGS OF THE CITY. 


ILL-FATED KINGSTON AND PORT ROYAL AS EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE LEFT THEM. 


THE MOST VIVID ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POWER OF THE TERRIFIC EARTHQUAKE SHOCK, YET GIVEN TO THE PUBLIC. 
Photograph iF // D) Blauvels. Saf} photugraphe) of Leslie's Weekly. 
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THOUSANDS OF BAGS OF WHEAT DESTROYED-—-GRAIN-LADEN TRAIN ON THE NORTHERN PACIFIC KEEPING NAVIGATION OPEN IN THE 8ST. LAWRENCE RIVER— CANADIAN 
RAILROAD WRECKED BY A WASHOUT AT MABTON, WASH. GOVERNMENT STEAMER “ MONTCALM” BREAKING THE ICE AT 
Paul Gylistrom, Washington CAP ROUGE, NEAR QUEBEC.—./. M. MeConneil, Canada. 
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A $250,000 FIRE IN FAMOUS WASHINGTON MARKET, NEW YORK—THE 
SECTION IN WHICH THE HEAVIEST LOSS OCCURRED. 
Philip G. Burt. New York 
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HUNDREDS OF CHICKENS IN CRATES FROZEN TO DEATH AT THE WASHINGTON (PRIZE WINNER, $10.) PICTURESQUE WORK OF THE FROST AFTER THE 
MARKET FIRE IN THE ICE FORMED BY STREAMS OF WATER BURNING OF A TOBACCO FACTORY IN CINCINNATI. 
FROM THE ENGINES.— Philip G, Burt, New York. J. R. Schmidt, Ohio. 




















THE OKLAHOMA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION IN SESSION AT GUTHRIE, FRAMING A CONSTITUTION FOR THE NEW STATE—PRESIDFNT ROOSEVELT WARNED THE CONVENTION 
AGAINST ADOPTING “ JIM CROW CAR” AND DRASTIC ANTI-RAILROAD PLANKS.—F.S. Barde, Oklahoma. 
Copyright applied for. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—OHIO WINS. 
MIDWINTER EVENTS OF VARIOUS KINDS THAT CAUGHT THE ATTENTION OF THE PICTORIAL REPORTERS. 
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Creating Plays to Suit the Public Taste 


“THE AUTHOR or manager who thinks to create a 
next year’s success by studying the dramatic tastes 
of the public this sea 





son finds that he is 
tackling a difficult 
problem. Last year 
there was less diver 


sity, and the authors 
had a chance to apply 
this plan of studying 
the public, the result 
being that each play 
that gained favor last 
year has been repro- 
duced, with a differ 
ence, in at least three 
imitations this season. 


Last year something 
set the psychological 
bee to buzzing—this 


year it buzzed in four 
different plays which 
have been produced on 
Broadway. Last year 
Belasco’s ** Girl of the 
Golden West’’ proved 
a success—this year a 
score of plays written 
around a mining camp, 
or with miners in them, 
have appeared. Eight 
plays this season have 
had the third act writ- 
ten around a similar 
situation—that of the 
heroine compromising 
herself by making a midnight visit to the apartments 
of either the hero or the villain in the play. Four dif- 
ferent attractions at present holding the boards in 
New York are Spanish as to plot and costume and 
staging. 

In addition to these, almost every type of play known 
to actor or author has been given atrial. Some types 
have had several trials, and, in each case, at least one 
of a kind has scored a success. A few years ago the 
public suffered an epidemic of ‘‘Saphos,’’ ‘* Zazas,”’ 
“* Camilles,’’ ‘‘ Mrs. Tanquerays,”’ and “‘Irises.’’ This 
year ‘‘Salome’’ is the nearest approach to anything 
of this order which has aroused interest, unless it 
is ‘“The Straight Road,’’ in which Blanche Walsh 
has been appearing. Then New York had its epidemic 
of military plays, but nothing very pretentious has this 
year been produced, except ‘“* Brigadier Gerard,’’ head- 
ed by Kyrle Bellew, and this failed, not because it was 
a military play, but because it was not sufficiently in- 
teresting to attract. ‘“‘New York will not have mili- 
tary plays any more,’’ cried the manager. ‘‘ Non- 
sense,’’ replied the wise ones, ‘‘‘L’Aiglon’ did not 
seem to bea failure.’’ When ‘‘ The House of Mirth,’’ 
with Fay Davis, had its short-lived run this season, 
there was a great hue and cry about the public not ac- 
cepting society plays. We can answer this best by 
pointing out the fact that ‘‘ The Climbers ’’ was a suc- 
cess, and that John Drew seldom appears in any other 
kind of a play, and it is yet to be recorded that Mr. 
Drew, in spite of his many ventures, has made a fail- 
ure within the last decade. 

When Rose Stahl began to fill the theatres, and 
the crowds, with money to exchange for tickets, fol- 
lowed this winsome little actress about from place to 
place until she finally settled down for a phenomenal 
run at the Hackett Theatre, the wise ones said, ‘‘A 
good live comedy drama, with a moral, is what the 
public wants,’’ and we were in danger of a deluge of 
imitation plays based on the excellent original of 
James Forbes. When “The Three of Us,’’ depicting 
the commonplace lives of commonplace persons in a 
far-West mining camp, scored a success, the tune was 














MISS JULIA MARLOWE, PLAYING 
“* RAUTENDELEIN,” IN 
“THE SUNKEN BELL,” AT THE 
LYRIC THEATRE. 

Otto Sarony Compan 


By Harriet Quimby 


changed to “Give the public 


eventful, non-thrilling realism !’’ 


realism; clean, un- 
*’ Peter Pan,’’ with 
Maude Adams, filled the houses, and fantasy seemed 
to be the thing, and, on the other hand, ** The Lion 
and the Mouse’’ appeared to be more than indicative 
of how the theatre-going public wanted to spend its 
money in return for an evening entertainment. Then 
one by one came along the other plays, some of which 
have since made fortunes for their managers, and, to 
2ll appearances, are likely to continue in the road of 


popularity-—‘‘ The Hypocrites,’’ ‘“‘The Red Mill,’’ 
‘*The Vanderbilt Cup,’”’ “‘ The Great Divide’’—and, 
recently, the various *‘Salomes,’’ which were taken 


off the boards through no fault of their managers, nor 
of the public for that matter, and the deluge of comic 
operas. 

The queer part of it, and a problem most baffling 
to the author who is studying how the public taste 
runs in order to write a next year’s production is, that 
this season the box offices show no favoritism. The 
public gives freely its money to each play which fur- 
nishes in return a good evening’s entertainment. It 
seems perfectly willing to sit through four acts of 
** The Great Divide,’’ especially when it is handled by 
artists like Margaret Anglin and Henry Miller, and, 
for one evening, to enjoy itself immensely, but it does 
not follow that it will pay money to see a similar 
entertainment the next evening. It is far more likely 
to purchase tickets for a good vaudeville entertain- 
ment. While capital and labor, as Mr. Klein has fully 
proved, makes an excellent theme for a drama, one or 





MR. SOTHERN, AS “ HEINRICH,” IN “THE SUNKEN BELL,” 
HAUPTMANN’S FAIRY DRAMA, AT THE 
LYRIC THEATRE. 


two plays based on the same problem are about all 
that the ordinary individual can stand in one theatrical 
season. 

Judging from this year’s répertoire it seems not 
only unnecessary but futile to study by precedent what 
the public wants. The public does not always know 
what it wants. The road to success lies in giving the 
very best in any line ranging from religion to vaude- 
ville and back again through comedy and tragedy, and 
taking chances at pleasing. If the production is good 
comedy, or good tragedy, or good melodrama, the 


chances are much in favor of the author and manager. 
To substantiate this statement one has only to glance 
at the répertoire of those two well-known and favorite 
players, Julia Marlowe and E. H. Sothern, who know 
their public as well as any players on the stage. 
Their list of plays for the New York engage- 
ment covers a range that appeals to all tastes, and it 
cannot but be likened to a coquettish maid who 
changes her mood before her tears or her smiles be- 
come monotonous. 

While the public was clamoring for tickets to 
**Salome,’’ the bill changed to **‘ Jeanne d’Are,’’ and 
before half of Miss Marlowe’s admirers had the oppor- 
tunity to see her in this, another shift was made again 
to ‘‘ The Sunken Bell,’’ and so on during the entire 
engagement. These two artists in any one play could 
well keep interest from flagging at the Lyric Theatre, 
but we cannot but admit the wisdom of keeping the 
public on the quz vive, and we are bound to congratu- 
late Miss Marlowe and Mr. Sothern for their ambition, 
and also to compliment them for giving to their audi- 
ences productions which go a deal farther toward ele- 
vating the stage than all the lectures and cant on the 
subject could do. 

** Jeanne d’Arc,’’ acted for the first time in New 
York by Miss Marlowe at the Lyric Theatre, may well 
be regarded as a triumph alike for its author, Percy 
Mackaye, and for Miss Marlowe, who, with an ap- 
parently unlimited capacity for receiving the poeti- 
cal impression, bodies forth a stage figure of remark- 
able beauty and one exquisitely appealing in its ex- 
pression of simple faith. Her interpretation of the 
somewhat difficult character was imbued with an 


unt 
usual quality of spiritual suggestion. ‘“*The Sunken 
Bell,’’ which was revived for the third week of the 


Marlowe-Sothern engagement at the Lyric Theatre, 
again gave Miss Marlowe the opportunity to appear 
in a character which would baffle the majority of 
prominent actresses in its portrayal. As the elf, 
Rautendelein, much interest centred around the ac- 
tress, who charmed with every change of mood, and 
especially in the subdued, suggesting tones of wonder 
which was half fear, and with a speech low and me- 
lodious, like a rich-toned zither. 

In ** The Sunken Bell’’ the audience welcomed the 
return to the stage of that former favorite, Mrs. Le- 
Moyne, who brought her skill in both art and in make- 
up to tell in portraying the réle of Old Wittikin of the 
tale, a part which has heretofore been played in En- 
glish by a man ; though in the delightful German pro- 
ductions of Hauptmann’s play given us by Mr. Con- 
ried at the Irving Place Theatre the lines of the witch 
were always read by a woman. Mr. Charles H. 
Meltzer’s translation is full of the poetry of the orig- 
inal. 

Among the important openings of the near future 
are Richard Mansfield in Ibsen’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt’’; Ethel 
Barrymore in a revival of her first success, ‘‘ Captain 
Jinks’’; Florence Roberts, the Western actress, in a 
play transplanted from the Spanish, and a play writ- 
ten by Marah Ellis Ryan, *‘Genesee of the Hills.’’ 
The latter will follow Blanche Walsh at the New Astor 
Theatre. 
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When Sleep Fails, 


TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

HALF a teaspoonful in half a glass of water just be- 
fore retiring quiets the nerves and brings refreshing 
sleep. Nourishes and strengthens the entire body. 

» e 


For the Nursery—For the Table. 


WHETHER as an ideal food for infants or for general 
household use, Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
has no equal; of no other food product can this be 
truthfully said. 
































“ SALOMY JANE, 


A BRET HARTE STORY DRAMATIZED—“ SALOMY ” (ELEANOR ROBSON) PLEADS WITH THE LEADER OF THE REGULATORS (HOLBROOK BLINN) 
FOR THE LIFE OF HER DESPERADO LOVER (H. B. WARNER).— Hall. 
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PLUM POINT LIGHTHOUSE, WHICH WAS DAMAGED BY THE EARTHQUAKE AND ITS LIGHT REFUGEES EACH RECEIVING THE MEAGRE FOOD SUPPLY OF TWO POTATOES, 
EXTINGUISHED, CAUSING THE STRANDING OF THE STEAMSHIP A PIECE OF BREAD, SOME BROWN SUGAR, 
“PRINZ WALDEMAR.” AND MOLASSES. 
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THE AMERICAN CONSULATE A MASS OF RUINS—VICE-CONSUL WILLIAM H. HUNDREDS OF REFUGEES IN CAMP AT THE TEMPORARY MARKET NEAR 
ORRETT STANDING IN FRONT OF HIS DEMOLISHED OFFICE. THE PARADE GROUND. 
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A CROWD OF HOMELESS AND HUNGRY PEOPLE WAITING FOR THE OPENING OF THE GATE CURIOUS INCIDENT OF THE QUAKE—QUEEN VICTORIAS STATUE, ONCE 
OF THE RACE-COURSE RELIEF STATION. FACING THE SEA, TURNED COMPLETELY AROUND. 


























STEAMSHIP “ PRINZ WALDEMAR,” OF THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, WRECKED ON ENTRANCE TO UP PARK CAMP, HEADQUARTERS OF THE FIRST WAST INDIAN REwIMENT, 
THE JAMAICA COAST BECAUSE THE PLUM POINT LIGHT WENT OUT. SHOWING WRECKAGE OF GATEWAYS AND BUILDINGS. 


AFTER THE FURY OF THE EARTHQUAKE IN KINGSTON. 


A MULTITUDE OF THE HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE, WITHOUT SHELTER AND SCANTILY SUPPLIED WITH FOOD, AND SOME 
PECULIAR EFFECTS OF THE SHOCKS.—Phosgraphs bv H. D. Blauvelt, laff photographer of Leslie's Weekly. 
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The Kingston Earthquake at Short Range 


By Francis E, Clark, LL.D., Founder of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, January 28th, 1907. 
|? IS surprising and somewhat disconcerting to find 
that, until you actually reach the spot, the nearer 


you get to a great dis- 
aster the less you can 
learn about it—at least 
the information grows 
more voluminously con- 
fusing. As we sailed 
from New York on the 
2\ist of January the 
papers were full of 
tolerably complete, 
and, as it has proved, 
quite accurate, reports 
of the Kingston earth- 
quake. Five days 
later, as our ship 
steamed into the har- 
bor of Port Antonio, 
and the pilot scrambled 
on board, he shocked 
the anxious passengers 
\ by telling them that, 
instead of a thousand, 
twenty - five hundred 
people had been killed 
by the falling houses or 
burned to death in the 
succeeding fire, and 
that ‘‘a multitude of Americans had perished, being 
cut off from escape, and driven before the devouring 
flames toward the sea, until they must choose either 
to be drowned or burned to death.’’ He furnished 
other harrowing details, for some of which he had 
evidently drawn on his imagination and his fears. But 
as soon as the ship came to anchor the customs-officer 
somewhat reassured us by reducing the pilot’s estimate 
of the killed by one-half, and the other horrors in like 
proportion. 

Still the absolute truth is bad enough to rank the 
Kingston earthquake among the few similar disasters 
of first-class magnitude which his cory records. Though 
the exact facts are difficult to ge: at, even on the shaken 
ground itself, yet one can only obtain a vivid picture 
of the scene by actually visiting the island and seeing 
for himself the devastation that has been wrought. 
The contrast between this desolation and the natural 
peaceful beauties of Jamaica heightens the sense of 
the disaster, for Jamaica comes as near being an 
earthly paradise as any bit of this round globe I have 
ever visited. 

When one approaches the island from the north a 
scene of unrivaled beauty is gradually unfolded as the 
steamer draws near the shore. The feminine tourist 
is sure to exclaim, “‘How perfectly lovely, how abso- 
lutely entrancing !’’ and her masculine companion, 
though he says less about it, is no less deeply impressed 
if he has an eye for the beauties of nature. Gently 
rounded hills meet the shore clothed in living green 
from base to crest. Behind the hills rise the more 
distant mountains to a height of 3,000 or 4,000 feet, 
while, tier on tier, the intervening hills, growing ever 
higher, fill up the gap. 

Everywhere nature seems to riot in the richest 
luxuriance of vegetable life. Great plantations of 
broad-leaved bananas line the shore, and creep up the 
sides of the nearer hills. Tall, tufted cocoanut palms 
send up their great boles everywhere, while a multi- 
tude of trees and shrubs and creeping vines, that 
Northern eyes have never seen, cover even the peaks 
of the highest mountains. Nowhereis there a barren 
spot visible that could not be covered, apparently, by a 
half-dollar, for the abundant and frequent rains keep 
everything clothed in the freshest green. The harbor 
of Port Antonio, though small, is a perfect gem of 
turquoise water set in the encircling emerald of the 
hills. It reminds one much of the beautiful harbor 
of Pago Pago, Uncle Sam’s chief possession in the 
Samoan Islands. 

Such is the scene of extraordinary beauty and 
tranquillity that first meets the traveler’s eye in Ja- 
maica, yet only about forty miles away, as the crow 
flies, all is misery, dilapidation, and destruction. 
Tottering walls, ruined heaps of masonry, unsightly 
piles of rubbish; blackened, smouldering dwellings, 
gaping rents in the earth, fat churchyards, crowded 
hospitals, and mourning friends, all present a picture 
which it is hard for the resident on the other end of 
the island, or even for one ten miles away from the 
scene of ‘the earthquake, to grasp. 

Jamaicas, to all appearances, is the last spot on earth 
to be shaken by such a convulsion of nature. Some 
barren desert or sterile voleanic mountain one might 
expect to be rent and torn ; but Jamaica! who would 
have thought that its serenity would be disturbed ! 
However, this is not the first disaster that has visited 
this devoted island. We all remember the awful hur- 
ricane that swept over the northern and western end 
of the island a few years since, mowing down banana 
plantations, ripping up cocoanut and pimento trees, 
and destroying, oftentimes in a half-hour, the la- 
borious growth of half a century—for the spice-trees 
are of very slow growth. But this was only the latest 
of Jamaica’s troubles. There have been others and 
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many others, the most memorable and picturesque 


being the sinking of Port Royal after the terrible 
earthquake of 1692. 

Port Royal lies just across the bay from Kingston, 
at the entrance to the harbor, and in the bad, old buc- 
caneering days was a roystering Sodom and Gomorrah 
rolled in one, if the old chronicles are to be believed. 


Here came the pirates and the smugglers with their 
ill-gotten gains and spent them in riotous living. Drink- 
ing and gambling were the least of their sins, but, at 
last, instead of the fire and brimstone that destroyed 
the ‘* Cities of the Plain ’’ from above, the earth opened 
and swallowed them up, and ever since, their houses 
and brothels and markets and churches (for the pirates 
built churches in unavailing expiation of their sins) 
have lain a hundred fathoms deep at the bottom of 
the sea. People with a sufficiently vivid imagina- 
tion can still see the spires of the churches and the 
roofs and turrets of the houses, and hear the tolling of 
the bells as the ceaseless waves make their tongues 
vibrate. Only one man escaped from Port Royal, 
Louis Galdy, who went down in the first earthquake 
shock, was thrown out by a second to the surface of 
the sea, and escaped by swimming to a boat. Galdy 
lived for twenty years, and at last died peacefully in 
his bed, and his name and memory are preserved by a 
handsome brass tablet in the old church at Port Royal. 

From 1692 to 1907 is a far cry, and though Jamaica 
has had her ups and downs, and has exchanged coffee for 
sugar and rum, and rum for the more wholesome banana 
trade ; though she has had her hurricanes and her tidal 
waves, and has in the meantime exchanged Spanish 
for British rule, she has had no disaster since June 
17th, 1692, comparable to the awful calamity of Janu- 
ary 14th, 1907. Strangely enough, the second great 
earthquake struck very nearly the same spot as the 
first one, and Kingston, though not sunk to the bottom 
of the sea, is almost as completely ruined as Port Royal 
of old. 

It is as yet too soon to tell the full story of the dis- 
aster of 1907. Bodies, doubtless, are still buried in 
the ruins, but there are not a great many, in all 
probability, that have not been recovered, and the 
total death-roll will probably come within a thousand. 
But that is a terrible fatality—-when one person in 
every fifty in a city is killed outright in the twinkling 
of an eye, and hundreds more have been’ injured, and 
many maimed for life. Ninety-nine houses out of 
every hundred were more or less damaged, some of 
them not seriously, but no timber or building materials 
are at hand to repair them, and for weeks, yet, people 
must camp on the open common or live somewhere out 
of the city as best they can, until their houses are re- 
built. Every church but one—a small wooden Pres- 
byterian chapel—was destroyed. Most of them are 
shapeless heaps of ruins. The celebrated Myrtle Bank 
Hotel, so well known by traveling Americans, will 
have to be wholly rebuilt, and here some of the sad- 
dest losses of life occurred. 

The earthquake was most erratic in its quakings. 
Here is a house utterly demolished, while the building 
next to it, apparently no stronger, is hardly damaged, 
so far as the eye can see. Here a single wall is left 
standing, and there a whole house, while in some places 
whole sections of the city are buried in common ruins. 


-But the material loss is trifling compared with the loss 


of human lives, and the long columns of dead and in- 
jured in the daily papers contain the most grewsomely 
fascinating reading for hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple in Jamaica and outside, who have reason to sus- 
pect that the names of dear friends of theirs are in the 
list. 

Many strange tales are told of hairbreadth escapes, 
as always at such atime. Almost every man, woman, 
and child in Kingston seems to have come within an 
inch of death. The editor of a leading paper was 
jammed hard against the wall of his office by the fall- 
ing roof, and the merciless avalanche of bricks glanced 
down the beams and woodwork which had so marvel- 
lously protected him. A typewriter girl had left her 
seat an instant before the shock, when a heavy stone 
tower tumbled in, crushing her chair erd typewriter 
toatoms. A boy of my acquaintance rushed at the 
first quake to join his father and mother in another 
room, when the dust and powdered mortar blinded him 
so that he could not see. Hestood stock still, and if he 
had moved a dozen feet he would have beenkilled. A 
baby slept peacefully in its cradle, which was protected 
by a falling beam from the bricks that filled the rest 
of the room completely full, and was found after- 
ward crowing and cooing in perfect content. 

The vast majority of the damage was done, and 
nearly all the lives were lost, in Kingston, but in a 
line due north for more than fifty miles houses were 
wrecked and churches destroyed, while towns within a 
dozen miles, like ancient Spanish Town and Bowden, 
twenty miles away, were uninjured. A schoolmaster 
at Seaforth, in the beautiful Blue Mountain valley, 
many miles from Kingston, thus graphically describes 
his sensations : 


“IT had just dismissed school, and was sitting with a friend in my 
cottage. The earth began trembling slightly; then came earth 
tremors in quick succession, each succeeding one being more violent 
than its predecessor. The earth oscillated violently to the south, 
then spun rapidly as the vibrations passed—now vertically, now hori- 


ontally. There were seven distinct, fearful, savage shocks, during 


which horses neighed, broke loose, and fled. Men and women stood 
or ran trembling, crying appealingly to the Creator. Trees swayed 
right and left; mountains bowed their heads; the earth was rent in 
many places; springs of water dried up, while new springs were 
opened, and buildings creaked, groaned, rocked, and then fell. 
Clocks continued striking so long as the shocks lasted, but they 
topped shortly. Life went out when the tremors ceased.’’ 


In Kingston there have been many slight shocks 
since the great disaster, any one of which would have 
passed for an able-bodied earthquake at any other 
time. One friend told me that he counted up to 
thirty-one shocks in the first eight days, and there 
have been a number since. Only this morning, the 
thirteenth since the destruction of the city, at twenty 
minutes after four, all the guests in the Constant 
Spring Hotel, some six miles out of Kingston, where 
I am staying, were awakened by a sharp shaking and 
twisting of their beds. We rushed down stairs, the 
men in their pajamas, fearing that the remaining 
tower would fall, as one had already fallen on the first 
night. I went back to bed again and to sleep, but a 
number rolled themselves up in their blankets and 
finished the night on the lawn under the stars. In 
this, however, my fellow-guests were as well off as 
the majority of the inhabitants of Kingston, for it is 
estimated that at least 30,000 of the 50,000 Kingston- 
ites are still sleeping in the open, with a sail-cloth or 
a palm-branch, or at most a tent over their heads. It 
will be many months yet before the people of Kings 
ton are housed. 

It is impossible to fully realize the extent of the 
disaster without actually seeing it. Never was the 
business section ef a city so completely wiped out by 
earthquake and fire. In proportion to the size of the 
city, the destruction of property and the loss of life 
is far greater than in San Francisco or Valparaiso. 
Yet, in spite of the overwhelming character of 
the disaster, the citizens seem to be tackling their 
problems bravely and looking cheerily into the future. 
The principal streets are already largely cleared of 
débris ; the street-cars and steam railway are run- 
ning regularly ; the papers are being published—sev- 
eral of them on single small sheets of two pages each 

and a few stores have obtained diminutive quarters 
and are trying to sell a few goods on rough, impro- 
vised counters of unplaned boards. The Bank of Nova 
Scotia is paying out and receiving money in a building 
that looks like a stable hastily transformed, by the aid 
of some spruce planks, into a bank, while the post- 
office authorities, in ridiculously cramped quarters, are 
trying to do their usual business, and largely succeed- 
ing in the heroic attempt. 

The chief hospital, filled with three hundred earth- 
quake sufferers, is established under canvas in the 
ground surrounding their dilapidated buildings, and a 
score of voluntary nurses are bravely assisting the 
doctors and trained nurses in their efforts to mitigate 
the awful suffering caused by this frightful convulsion 
of nature. I attended to-day, by invitation of the 
general relief committee, their regular meeting, which 
is held daily at ten o’clock on the lawn of the deanery, 
with Archbishop Nuttall in the chair. 

The archbishop is as popular as the Governor and 
colonial secretary are unpopular, and the committee is 
composed of some forty or fifty of the leading men of 
the city, including the pastors of all denominations, 
Catholic priests, and Salvation Army captains. It isa 
strong body of level-headed men, and contributors to 
the relief fund may feel sure that all money and sup- 
plies will be wisely and judiciously administered. As 
the first American who had appeared before the com- 
mittee, I had the pleasure of presenting some formal 
resolutions of sympathy with which I had been in- 
trusted, and of assuring them of the deep sorrow and 
intense sympathy of the whole American nation. 

Though the people of Jamaica differ in their stories 
of the earthquake, the amount of damage done, and in 
their prognostications concerning the future, there is 
one point on which they all agree, and that is the folly 
of their fatuous and irritable Governor. The Jamai- 
cans are even more outspoken in their expressions of 
disgust than the Americans, and such forcible and 
peculiarly English, if inelegant, expressions as ‘‘ the 
bally idiot,’’ and ‘‘the bloomin’ ass,’’ are heard on 
every side. However, the Governor’s boorishness to 
Admiral Davis has had the good effect of leading the 
Jamaican people to appreciate more warmly still the 
good-will of America and America’s war-ships, and 
on all hands are heard expressions of gratitude and 
good-will toward the great republic which first came 
to their relief. 

With resolution and courage the Jamaicans are fac- 
ing the situation. They are not dismayed by this new 
and greatest disaster which has overwhelmed the cap- 
ital of their fair island, but with admirable pluck are 
going to work to rebuild the waste places, and are de- 
termined to make Jamaica in the future still more em- 
phatically than in the past, the paradise of the winter 
tourist. 


IF you need a bracer in the morning try a glass of 
soda and a little of Abbott’s Bitters. You’ll be sur- 
prised how it will brighten you up. 
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dESUS SAID."BE YE ALSO READY. 
FOR IN AN HOUR THAT YE TH ; 
THE SON OF MAN 























HOW THEY WASH GOLD IN THE MINING REGIONS OF NICARAGUA. A CHARACTERISTIC WESTERN METHOD OF PUTTING RELIGIOUS TEXTS BEFORE 
Georg Prietzel, Nicaragua THE MASSES.— John L. Marshall, Nebraska 



































(FIRST PRIZE, $5) PATRIOTIC CHILDREN JOYFULLY CELEBRATING WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY WASHINGTON STATUE, BY HENRY M. SHRADY, IN WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE PLAZA, 
GEORGE AND MARTHA WASHINGTON HEADING THE GRAND MARCH. BROOKLYN—GIVEN TO THE CITY BY FORMER REGISTRAR WILLIAM HOWE. 
Marv Northend, Massachusetts. Philip G. Burt, New York 























(THIRD PRIZ8, $2. A STUDY OF RURAL CHILD-LIFE—A QUIET (3ECOND PRIZE, $3.) SARGENT’S CELEBRATED PAINTING OF MEMBERS OF JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
PLAY-HOUR WITH PUSSY IN THE FARM-YARD, MEDICAL SCHOOL.— Mrs. CR. Miller, Maryland 
James M, Lee, New York. From left to right : Dr. William H. Welch, professor of pathology ; Dr. William S. Halstead, professor of surgery ; 


Dr. William Osler (now Regius professor, Oxford); Dr. Howard Kelley, professor of gynecology. 


AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
MASSACHUSETTS WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, MARYLAND THE SECOND, AND NEW YORK THE THIRD. 
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When Washington Celebrated His Own Birthday 


O FEW men eminent in the world’s history has 
been accorded the privilege of participating an- 
nually in their own public birthday celebrations. This 
is an honor usually enjoyed only by sovereigns on Euro- 
pean and Oriental thrones and by rulers in various 
lands around the globe. But to George Washington, 
the first President of the United States, it was granted, 
not only to receive such demonstrations of popular re- 
gard during the years of his presidential administra- 
tion, but also even before he was called to the presi- 
dency of the United States. It is a matter of historic 
record that from the time Washington reached his 
fifty-sixth milestone, in 1788, until his passing, eleven 
years later, ‘‘the Father of His Country ’”’ was a not 
unmoved, although a not spoiled, participant in the 
festivities which marked each recurring natal day. 
All the ebullition of festal eulogies which had pre- 
viously marked the annual observance of the birthdays 
of the British and French sovereigns in the colonies, 
it appears, was turned at his anniversary to the praise 
of Washington, who, it is known, was a believer in 
authority, and while it resided in his person was not 
unwilling to be constituted the object of general lauda- 
tion, if by that means the great office which he held 
might be given due dignity and honor. The presi- 
dency, high as it is esteemed by serious patriots of 
to-day, was regarded during Washington’s incumbency 
with a degree of reverence, both official and personal, 
which has not since been so manifest. Washington’s 
uncommon personality and consummate dignity com- 
manded popular deference and respect. He had a high 
conception of the nobility of his office as chief execu- 
tive of the Western republic. And in his reception, 
on his birthdays, of the plaudits and recognizances of 
the people, he tactfully 
showed his appreciation 


By Jane A. Stewart 


Washington, also in full dress, and gallantly led her 
to the coach in front of the curious, waiting crowd. 
A word to Fritz, the German coachman, and “ crack 
went the whip, round went the wheels, and off they 
rolled, as though High Street were mad,’’ to the birth 
day reception and ball. 

President and Lady Washington’s appearance at 
one of these historic functions, which were a notable 
feature when Washington celebrated his own birthday, 
is thus graphically described by a woman participant 
** Dr. Rodman, master of the ceremonies, met us at 
the door and conducted us to Mrs. Washington. She 
half arose as we made our passing compliments. She 
was dressed in a rich silk, entirely without ornament, 
excepting the animation her amiable heart gave to her 
countenance. Quite in contrast were the wives of 
foreign ambassadors, who sat next her, glittering from 
the floor to the summit of their tall head-dress. One 
of the ladies wore three large ostrich feathers. Her 
brow was encircled by a sparkling fillet of diamonds. 
Her neck and arms were almost covered with jewels. 
Two watches were suspended from her girdle, and all 
reflected light from a hundred directions. We were not 
long seated when General Washington entered the 
room. ‘He comes, he comes; the hero comes !’ I in 
voluntarily but softly exclaimed. When he bowed to 
me I could searcely control the impulse of my heart, 
which seemed almost to burst.”’ 

These ‘‘ assembly’’ balls, as has been indicated, were 
one of the customary features of the birthday celebra- 
tions in Washington’s time. And when there was a 
second assembly, started as the result of some social 
disruption, Washington, it appears, was under obliga- 
tion to attend the ball of the old assembly on the eve of 


his birthday and the ball of the new assembly on the 
night of it, both occasions being marked, according to 
the enthusiastic recorders, by the most brilliant exhi- 
bition of beauty and chivalry ever seen, 

There appears to have been an impelling spirit of 
deference and involuntary homage in the honors done 
Washington on his birthdays. This is realized when 
it is remembered that most of the members of Con 
gress and the Governor and the Legislature of Pennsy] 
vania went in a body to congratulate him on his anni 
versary. The officers of the militia met at eleven 
o’clock at the state-house and marched from thence t« 
the house of the President, to whom they presented an 
address and received his answer thereto. They then 
returned to the state-house and accompanied the 
Society of the Cincinnati in their visit to the President, 
who also presented to him an address and received 
his answer. Previous to these morning calls, the day 
had been ushered in by ringing of bells and firing of 
cannon at dawn. At noon a Federal salute was fired. 
All the uniformed military corps and many others 
participated in the brilliant parade of the afternoon, 
which was the scene of a variety of military evolu- 
tions, band playing, and floats. 

Unusual demonstrations attended the celebration of 
February 22d, 1797, the last birthday preceding the 
retirement of George Washington from the presidency 
of the United States. The first chief executive of the 
republic was honored not only by festivities of rejoic- 
ing, but also by expressions of gratitude and esteem for 
eminent services to his country such as few men are 
privileged to hear during their lives. In the evening 
there was the customary reception and ball concerning 
which an historian of the day naively remarked, ‘* For 
splendor, taste, and ele- 
gance it was perhaps 





of a fine, impressive for- 
mality without self-as- 
sertion, and with an un- 
mistakable distaste for 
anything like vulgar 
ostentation. 

And yet, though radi- 
cal ideas of simplicity 
and equality were uni- 
versally in vogue in this 
country in Washington’s 
day, his appearance was 
scarcely less than regal 
on these festal occasions. 
In his attire and equi- 
page the kingly impres- 
sion of his countenance 
and figure was empha 
sized. On his birthday 
and other celebrations, 
his capacious, globular- 
shaped, cream - colorec 
coach, drawn by six 
prancing bays with pos- 
tilions and outrider in 
livery, was drawn up 
before the executive 
mansion in Philadelphia. 
Then, in a suit of rich 
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never excelled by any 
similar entertainment in 
the United States.’’ Our 
standard of entertain- 
ment has since risen. 
This last birthday 
celebration, in which 
Washington himself par- 
ticipated as President, 
is also commented on by 
the Rev. Dr. Ashbel 
Green, an eminent 
clergyman of that time. 
Referring to the 
pleasant custom of the 
Philadelphia clergy in 
waiting on President 
Washington in a body at 
his house on Market 
Street, Dr. Green noted 
the President’s uncom- 
mon joviality at the last 
birthday visit, when he 
facetiously remarked, in 
response to the minis 
terial congratulations on 
his birthday, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, I feel the weight of 
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silk velvet, with small 
sword at his left, hair 
full powdered, silk 
stockings, and glistening 
buckles, he appeared at 
the door with Lady 


A LEDGER OF THE DAYS 
OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


MOST 


THE UNITED STATES TREASURY'S HISTORIC LEDGER OPENED AND SHOWING 
AN ACCOUNT WITH GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON 


IN THE YEAR 1776. 


NOTABLE BOOK IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


years ; I take a pair of 
sixes on my shoulders to- 
day.’” The allusion is 
explained as having ref- 
erence to the “fifty 
sixes ’’ used in weighing 
heavy articles. 





The Treasury’s Historic Ledger. 


[THE Treasury Department at Washington has among 

its archives a record book rich in historic lore, re- 
plete with memories of the anxious days of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. It is carefully, reverently, almost 
sacredly, preserved, and so precious is it in the regard 
of its custodians that permission must be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the privilege of 
viewing its contents. The historic volume has been 
exhibited at several expositions, but always in a glass 
case under lock and key. 

It is in ledger form, and contains a record of the 
first financial transactions of the Continental Congress. 
The first entry, dated April 16th, 1776, is an account 
with James Warren, the paymaster-general of the 
army of the Revolution. Its records show the various 
purposes for which money was expended, and a sepa- 
rate account of debtor and creditor is opened with 
every individual, firm, or nation having any business 
with the then Treasury Department. The expenses 
of the Continental army are given under an account 
standing in the name of George Washington. ~The 
names of Benjamin Franklin and Benedict Arnold are 
also written on its pages. Each colony appears as 
having appropriated a certain sum of money, which is 
apportioned among general expenses, civil and mili- 
tary, and besides, each set of delegates is charged with 
their allowance and credited with the money given by 
the colony sending them. 

The book is fourteen by twenty-one inches, con- 
tains four hundred and twenty pages, and is about four 
inches thick. The leaves are well preserved, although 
the binding has been replaced several times. The 
paper was, of course, made in England, as there was 


no manufactory in this country at that time. lé bears 
the crest of the English crown, and upon many of these 
crests are written in colors that will hold as long as 
the fibre of the paper will last the names of the men 
and the nature of the expenses which robbed that 
crest of the most precious colonial jewel in its crown. 
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The Spy System of the Customs Service. 


HE customs service of this country is getting down 
to a pretty low level. A young American of good 
family who recently returned from a trip to Europe 
had a suggestive experience. Landing at New York 
on a wintry day, and wearing a heavy, fur-lined over- 
coat, he brought with him nothing but a dress-suit 
case, in which his ordinary wearing apparel was in- 
closed. In the hurry of leaving his state-room he had 
overlooked a hot-water bag, and, as his suit-case was 
filled, he thrust the bag into the capacious pocket of 
his overcoat. When the customs inspectors chalked his 
bag the young gentleman started to leave the pier. He 
was brushed against by a stranger, who immediately 
turned and demanded, “‘ What have you in your over- 
coat pocket ?’’ Taken aback, the young man hesi- 
tated a moment and then, realizing the humor of the 
situation, replied, ‘‘ } have a hot-water bag in my over- 
coat pocket ; would you like to see it?’’ ‘‘ Oh,’’ said 
the customs inspector, for such he proved to be, ‘I 
thought perhaps you had a package of jewelry.’’ It 
is this sort of thing that is making free-traders on the 
docks of New York City on the landing of every steam- 
ship with first-class passengers. Ought the govern- 
ment not to have some way of collecting its customs 
without resorting to the despicable methods of the spy 


system, especially in dealing with people whose re- 
spectability is apparent ? 
a a 


Dreaded To Eat. 
A QUAKER COUPLE’S EXPERIENCE. 
How many persons dread to eat their meals, although 
actually hungry nearly all the time. 

Nature never intended this should be so, for we are 
given a thing called appetite that should guide us as to 
what the system needs at any time and can digest. 

But we get in a hurry, swallow our food very much 
as we shovel coal into the furnace, and our sense of 
appetite becomes unnatural and perverted. Then we 
eat the wrong kind of food or eat too much, and there 
you are—indigestion and its accompanying miseries. 

A Philadelphia lady said, the other day: 

**My husband and I have been sick and nervous for 
15 or 20 years from drinking coffee—feverish, indiges- 
tion, totally unfit, a good part of the time, for work 
or pleasure. We actually dreaded to eat our meals. 

‘“We tried doctors and patent medicines that 
counted up into hundreds of dollars, with little if any 
benefit. 

** Accidentally, a small package of Postum came 
into my hands. I made some according to directions, 
with surprising results. We both liked it and have not 
used any coffee since. 

““The dull feeling after meals has left us and we 
feel better every way. We are so well satisfied with 
Postum that we recommend it to our friends who have 
been made sick and nervous and miserable by coffee.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in 
packages. ‘*There’s a Reason.’’ 
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What Notable Men Are Talking About 


UNWARRANTED CRITICISM OF TILE JUDICIARY. 


EX t 


HERE has been a marked tendency on the part of 

some Legislatures and of some executives to pro- 
test against decisions 
that did not help toward 
an expansion of the 
powers conferred by 
constitutions, or that 
enforced constitutional 
limitations fixed by the 
people themselves. 
Two judges recently 
held, as one of them 
is said to have ex- 
pressed it, that an act 
of Congress fixing the 
hours of labor on rail- 
roads is not interstate 
commerce. The result 
has been a severe criti- 
cism of those judges, 
said by the press to 
have emanated from 
members of Congress 
and administrative offi- 
cials. Their decisions 
are treated as an un- 
warranted interference 
vith the law-making power. To emphasize it, the 
iblie are invited to contrast them intellectually with 
ertain great debaters of Congress who voted for 
the bill. Now, those judges had to decide the cases 
fore them. After listening to and considering the 
irguments addressed to them it was their duty to ren- 
ler such a decision as they deemed to be required by 
the Constitution, and of course they did. They may 
ave erred. All menerr. If they did err, however, 
the people have provided tribunals for the correction 
f their errors. Either in the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals or in the Supreme Court of the United States 
their error, if their was one, will be corrected, and cor- 
rected in the constitutional method in an orderly and 
espectful way. 

Whence came the special privileges against which 
protest is raised? From the courts? No; notin a 
single instance. They come by statutes passed by 
legislators, and in most instances approved by a chief 
executive. Whence came the monopolies, abhorrent 
to the common law for centuries back ? Not from the 
courts, whether Federal or State. Some of them re- 
ceived their life and encouragement from statutes, but 
the great majority have grown and spread simply be- 














ALTON B. PARKER, 
er Chief Judge of the New Yor} 


Court of Appea 


cause the executive officers of State and nation failed- 


to make even an attempt to check them. Not one 
particle of criticism can justly be leveled at the judi- 
ciary for the wrongs of which complaint is now made. 
Its members can neither be persuaded nor driven by 
any power into a forgetfulness of their oath to support 
the constitution of their respective States and of the 
United States. These constitutions have been changed 
by the people, and can be again when they will it ; but 
neither the executive nor legislative nor judicial de- 
partment has the power, nor have they all together 
that power, and we should resist any attempt and 
every attempt on the part of any department to take 
t away from the people. 


a 
CHINESE EXCLUSION LAWS A COMMERCIAL 
BLUNDER. 
EL H. O. HEISTAND, U. S , CHIEF-( \FF AND A TANT 
NERAL OF THE 1k \N EXPE . TO CHINA IN 1900, 


Last autumn we heard and read alot about Chinese 
labor at nine cents an hour. Let me assure you that 
Chinamen are no more anxious to work for nine cents 
an hour than any other laborers, be they Italian, Irish, 
or even American. They will learn 

readily as any other class to in- 


effects produced by the American military expedi- 
tion to China. Upon the American evacuation of Pe- 
king relations of the most cordial sort had been 
created and then existed between China and our own 
country. Easy access might have been ours to the 
huge market existing in the Flowery Kingdom for our 
goods. Much of this feeling has changed, however, 
and it is the exclusion laws which have done it. They 
must surely be recognized as a commercial blunder. 
I sincerely hope that our lawmakers will remove the 
discrimination which now makes against the Chinese. 
I would not have it understood that I desire the whole- 
sale admission of the Chinese. I believe, on the con- 
trary, in keeping out all undesirable aliens, the Chinese 
among them, but I do not advocate the exclusion of 
educated gentlemen and honorable merchants who may 
be Chinamen. 

There are those who see in the awakening of China 
what they call the ‘‘yellow peril.’’ The only peril I 
see is the peril of the highwayman when caught with 
his plunder, the peril of the bully when the spirit of 
the gentle is aroused, the peril of laziness in competi- 
tion with industry, the peril of knavery surrounded 
by probity, the peril of a lie when assailed by the 
truth, the peril of a labor trust when put in fair and 
open competition. Let mankind and the nations of 
the earth disclaim them all, and they will cease to see 
yellow. 

FURTILER RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 

OPPOSED. 


It would be exceedingly unfortunate if the interest 
that has been aroused on the subject of immigration 
by the debates and controversies of the last few years 
should terminate, as is now threatened, in a so-called 
compromise bill, the chief features of which would be : 
First, the addition to the excluded classes of persons 
who might be certified by the examining surgeons not 
to be possessed of sufficient physical ability (in the 
opinion of these surgeons) to earn a livelihood. Sec- 
ond, the other provision of this compromise is the in- 
spection of immigrants abroad. The wisdom of such 
a course is surely open to grave question. The ability 
to properly organize and supervise the work of men 
scattered at different parts in foreign countries, the 
temptation to abuse and corruption, the grave incon- 
venience, the possibility of arbitrariness and oppres- 
sion, are sufficient to affright every friend of humanity. 

The organized opposition to immigration has come 
from two sources—from part of the labor unions, 
which express the view that the immigrant depresses 
wages, and from the Immigration Restriction League. 

The notion that the immigrant, by offering undue 
competition to labor now present in the country, de- 
presses the rate of wages, is analogous to the obsolete 
contention that machinery would displace the working- 
man. The fact is that every branch of industry in 
this country is suffering for want of labor; that the 
rate of wages has been constantly growing. More- 
over, the argument completely omits the consideration 
that the immigrant is a consumer as well a producer. 

Moreover, it is a peculiarly ungracious spectacle to 
find the men who have but just recently landed to en- 
joy the benefits of our political, social, and economical 
system, turning about and endeavoring to shut the 
door of opportunity in the very faces of the men who 
are following in their footsteps. 

Our free institutions have shown their ability to 
bring about the assimilation of men of all nations into 
a concrete whole of greater virtue, higher ideals, and 
more effective accomplishment than any other nation 
on earth. The opposition to the present immigrant is 
uneconomic, illogical, and un-American. It is bound 
to proceed along the theory that our country and its 
institutions are a failure. 


A NOVEL SUGGESTION BY A PROTECTIONIST. 


i ESLIE WN F THE FA Y 


Until the American people at some quadrenni- 
al election declare their preference for a different 
policy, we should be 
consistent with- our- 
selves by protecting 
the American market 
from invasion by com- 
petitive foreign prod- 
ucts, and at the same 
time accord the Ameri- 
can exporter every fa- 
cility and every appro- 
priate encouragement 
in his efforts to place 
the product of Ameri- 
can labor in such ports 





as they do not now 
enter.. Without  at- 
tempting a _ lengthy 


elaboration of the idea, 
I content myself with 
throwing out the sug- 
gestion. Suppose in- 
stead of a bonded fac- 
tory we bond a well- 
defined section of land, 
containing, if you 
please, several thousand acres. Within this bonded 
territory all kinds of factories could be built, and into 
this zone all kinds of raw material could be entered 
without the payment of duty. This port should of 
course contain no dwellings. I would allow free coal 
and every other element of manufacture, except labor, 
to be entered free. In other words, this free port 
should be a great consumer of American labor, the 
product of which, under the most encouraging condi-— 
tions, should be -for export, and for export oniy. If 
it was removed from the port for the purpose of do- 
mestic consumption it should pay the same duty as if 
imported from abroad. 

I do not see wherein the American people could be 
harmed by such a policy, and it would result in furnish- 
ing employment to those who choose to live beneath 
our flag, consume our products, and work at the Ameri- 
can scale of wages. 

All New England would be benefited by such a port 
somewhere on the North Atlanic coast. A similar 
port should be established in the vicinity of Norfolk 
and another on the Gulf. It will take time to develop 
the thought, but it is in absolute harmony with the 
present bonded warehouse, bonded factory, and draw- 
back policy, and we have the example in the free ports 
of Germany. 

In addition to this we must have a merchant marine. 
The method by which this handmaid to the American 
exporter shall be secured I do not care todiscuss. The 
ultimate fact, however, is of prime importance. 














LESLIE M. SHAW, 
Secretary of the United States 
Treasury. 


Topics and Pictures Fifty Years Ago. 


‘THE POPULAR standard of morality had not in 
1857 become sufficiently high to banish lotteries 
from all the States of the Union. Four common- 
wealths, Delaware, Maryland, Alabama, and Georgia, 
then tolerated them, and they were legalized in Louis- 
iana up to a much later date. S. Swan & Co., in 
Atlanta, Ga., carried on a tremendous lottery business, 
having purchased the privilege fromm educational insti- 
tutions which received a percentage of the proceeds. 
Their money receipts were five or six thousand dollars 
a day, and their gross receipts in 1856 are said to have 
reached the huge total of $6,000,000, of which $5,000,- 
000 was disbursed in prizes. 
The method of drawing was as 





rease their price. All they want is 
fair show, and they are willing to 
ike their chances with the world, 
vhether it be at digging the Panama 
inal by the shovelful, or at playing 
' great game of politics with the 
lomats. Let the Chinaman dig 
» Panama Canal, and if he never 
‘Ss anything else he will have done 
it toward fulfilling God’s purpose 
reating him and preserving him. 
have less to fear from the Chi- 
se, with or without exclusion laws, 
in we have from irresponsible and 
principled agitators among our 
n people, who endeavor to divide 
‘ American people into classes, to 
pire and foster discontent and 
iousness, to array class against 
ss, and to strike a blow at our 
iterial prosperity by creating prej- 
‘e against those whose energy 
| ability have created and now 
\intain it. 
I dislike to criticise my own coun- 
or my own people, but I cannot 
frain from expressing my regret 
it a small minority of the people, 
\merican in spirit and feeling, 
made Americans by the naturali- 
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follows : Two large ‘‘ wheels of for- 
tune ’’ were used. Within the larger 
(six feet in diameter, its sides com- 
posed of glass and brass sash) were 
placed 30,000 tickets. The orders 
for the prizes, 3,260 in number, were 
similarly inclosed in tin tubes and 
placed in the smaller wheel. Two 
State commissioners superintend- 
ed the drawing. The wheels were 
revolved, and a boy, blindfolded and 
with naked arms, put his hand into 
the large wheel and drew out a num- 
bered ticket. Then another boy in 
like manner drew out an order from 
the prize wheel, and the amount for 
which it called was placed to the 
credit of the holder of the ticket 
just drawn. This proceeding was re- 
peated until all the prizes were dis- 
tributed. 

It is interesting, in this connec- 
tion, to note that the United States 
government is at present contem- 
plating the prosecution of the Hon- 
duras Lottery Company for viola- 
tion of the lottery act. This con- 
cern, the successor of the old Louisi- 
ana Lottery Company, until recently 
had agencies in every large city in 








tion laws, should have been enabled 
undo the work and spoil the 


DRAWING OF THE FORT GAINES ACADEMY LOTTERY, AT ATLANTA, GA 
Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly, February 21st, 1857, and copyrighted. 


the country, the business of one 
Chicago agency averaging $60,000 a 
month. 
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THE FAMOUS WASHINGTON ARCH AMID MIDWINTER ONION SQUARE, USUALLY ONE OF THE MOST THRONGED SPOTS IN THE CITY, DESERTED AFTER 
SURROUNDINGS.— BF. A. (ioewey. THE HEAVY SNOW-PALL.—E, A. Goewey. 
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MADISON SQUARE, IN THE HEART OF THE TOWN, A LONELY PLACE AFTER THE STORM— BEGINNING TO CLEAR AWAY THE HEAPED-UP SNOW WHICH IMPEDED TRAFFIC, ON 
FLATIRON BUILDING IN THE BACKGROUND.— &. G. Phillips. FIFTH AVENUE, AT TWENTY-FIFTH STREET.— B. G. Phillips. 




















DUMPING CART-LOADS OF SNOW, GATHERED FROM THE STREETS, 
INTO EAST RIVER.—M. C. Tuller. 























A VIEW OF BUSY FOURTH AVENUE IN WINTER FROM THE OFFICE OF “ LESLIE'S WEEKLY.” —B. G. Phillips. ONE OF UNCLE SAM'S MAIL-WAGONS ON ITS ROUTE AS USUAL, IN 


Hotel Belmont, on Forty-second Street, in left centre background, with Grand Central Station just beyond it ; tower of SPITE OF THE SNOW ON THE STREETS, WHICH 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory in right centre background ; tower of Madison Square Garden in background at left. 1. In- 
tersection of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, one of the busiest places in New York, with Metropolitan Building on MADS WHEBLING VERY DIFFICULT. 


upper left-hand corner. 2. Ventilation grating over the Subway. 


THE HEART OF NEW YORK AFTER A MIDWINTER BLIZZARD. 


ORDINARILY CROWDED PLACES DESERTED, WORKMEN REMOVING THE SNOW FROM THE IMPEDED THOROUGHFARES, 
AND A NOTABLE STREET SCENE. 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE BUILDING IN WHICH THE SEAMAN GUNNERS 


SLEEPING APARTMENT OF 1HE SEAMAN GUNNER CLASS-——-THE BEDS FOLD UP 
ARE HOUSED. 


LIKE “HE UPPER BERTHS OF SLEEPING-CARS. 



































COMMANDER ALBERT GLEAVES, IN CHARGE OF : 2 . = . 
A CAPTURED SPANISH MINE USED TO DECORATE THE NEWPORT, R. |., TORPEDO STATION. DOORWAY OF THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, WITH LAMP- 
THE STATION GROUNDS. Srenre POSTS MADE OF CAPTURED SPANISH TORPEDOES. 























ARE WHITEHEAD TORPEDO, WITH ITS INTERIOR MECHANISM EXPOSED—USED 


MINIATURE MINES IN A TANK OF WATER, SHOWING HOW REAL MINES 
TO ILLUSTRATE CLASS WORK. 


ANCHORED AND THE WIRE USED IN FIRING. 


























BUSY SCENE IN THE MACHINE*SHOP WHERE BRASS IS PREPARED 


WORKING ON DELICATE PARTS OF A TORPEDO, AMID A HAZE CAUSED BY 
FOR TORPEDO PRIMERS. 


COMPRESSED AIR EMPLOYED IN CHARGING THE PROJECTILES. 


TRAINING SEAMEN TO HANDLE DEADLY PROJECTILES. 


VIEWS OF THE NAVAL SCHOOL AT NEWPORT, R. I., WHERE THE MAKING AND PRACTICAL USE OF TORPEDOES ARE 
Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. See page 180. 


TAUGHT. 
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The Navy’s School for Torpedo Instruction 


UST off Newport, R. L., there is an island of seven- 
teen acres around which hangs a fascinating 
mystery, for on this stretch of land is located the 
st carefully guarded of all government depart- 
ments—the torpedo station of the United States Navy. 
Visitors are not admitted—in fact, it is impossible to 
reach the island except by the government launch, on 
which no person is permitted to sail without a special 
wder. If. by any chance a visitor should reach the 
island he is met by a watchman who sees that he 
leaves before there has been an opportunity to ex- 
amine the mechanism of a torpedo or mine. 

There are twenty-eight buildings on the reserva- 
tion, including the homes of the officers in charge of 
the station. The grounds are lighted by electricity, 
the bulbs being mounted on the ends of obsolete tor- 
pedoes made to stand upright in the ground. Two 
Swartzcop torpedoes, taken from the Spanish fleet 
after the battle of Santiago, adorn the front of the 
administration building. They are set stern up, 
showing their rudders, and are surmounted by a 
cluster of electric lights. Two others stand like sen- 
tinels at the dock. The lawn is dotted with abandoned 
torpedoes of different types and a number of Spanish 
mines which were fished out of Cuban waters during 
the war with Spain. These mines resemble huge 
spinning-tops and form an attractive decoration. 

When I stepped into the sacred precincts of Indian 
Head, where the great guns used on battle-ships are 
tested, and where thousands of pounds of smokeless 
powder are manufactured each year by a secret proc- 
ess, there was noise everywhere. The siren whistle 
was continually warning workmen that a huge pro- 
jectile was about to be hurled through the air, and a 
few minutes later it seemed that the very earth 
rocked with the concussion caused by the shell from 
a monster gun. This was followed by the screeching of 
machinery as the great derrick hoisted another gun 
into position. Even the workmen caught the spirit 
of noise and yelled at each other in ordinary conver- 
sation. There was the peculiar odor of ether in the 
powder factory which reminded one of an old-fashioned 
hospital. At Newport things were different, yet the 
war machines which lay piled one above the other in 
the big torpedo storeroom are none the less deadly in 
their work. 

The building in which the air-compressing machin- 
ery used in charging torpedoes is operated was filled 
with a haze resembling smoke. Men worked silently 
on delicate parts of this fish-like engine of destruction, 
and an air of silent mystery pervaded the place. In 
an adjoining house mechanics were engaged in making 
primers (percussion caps). There was the whirr of 
machinery as the brass was shaved to the requisite 
thinness for the finishing-machines in the next room, 
yet it was not the harsh clash usually found in fac- 
tories, but a sort of gentle, purring sound suggestive 
of the subtle, sneaky torpedo which whirls through the 
water on its mission of death unseen by its victim. 
Other men were quietly handling the instruments where 
the primers are given shape, while a corps of work- 
men were engaged in testing and boxing the caps. A 
visitor in this building is a rarity, as few people ever 
get beyond the office in the administration building. 
The conditions inside these shops were not conducive to 
good photography, as the light was weak and the use 
of a flash impossible, owing to the explosives. 

A school is maintained at the torpedo station for 


By Mrs. C. R. Miller 


giving instruction to enlisted men on the handling of 
torpedoes, mines, and explosives. The course may be 
taken by men who are recommended by their com- 
manding officers as competent for this work. The 
hope of entering this school is often the real cause of 
a young man’s enlistment in the navy, for on the com- 
pletion of this course he receives a certificate as sea- 
man gunner, which adds to his wages and places him 
in the way of promotion to a warrant officer. It also 
fits him for a paying position in civil life. The class 
usually numbers about one hundred and twenty-five, 
who are given comfortable quarters in a long, wooden 
building, surrounded by a grassy lawn, at the foot of 





The Tale of the Grandpa Mine. 
VER hearn tell o’ the Grandpa mine?” 
Ol’ Jim Saunders, eighty year old, 
Came out to Beatty lookin’ fer gold. 
Said he was sound an’ feelin’ fine. 
“ Eighty year young, 
‘Ith a nimble tongue, 
Eye teeth cut an’ legs well hung. 
One more twist with Fate,’’ says he. 
** Youngsters, keep yer eyes on me !”’ 


UCK to the hills ’ith his pan an’ pick, 
Spry as a mink, an’ gritty as sand ; 
Stood his hardships to beat the band 
All kinds o’ weather, thin an’ thick, 
Mountain an’ vale 
An’ the desert trail. 
“ Wasn't fotched up to the tune o’ fail, 
Bound to down ol’ Fate,”’ says he 
“Youngsters, keep yer eyes on me !”’ 


AS a big strike made out to Diamond Crick ; 

We all tuck legs an’ made a run 

To locate suthin’ ‘fore we was done ; 

Couldn’t git thar any too quick. 

We jest did hump 
"Ith a lively jump, 
An’ landed thar all in a lump, 

Except ol’ Jim—he came next day 

Reckoned he’d have naught to say. 


H® sort o’ looked ’round ‘ith careless eye, 
Sized up this claim an’ sized up that. 
“ Reckon ye didn’t strike it fat,’’ 
Says he, an’ gives a little sigh. 
“* Now in my claim- 
An’ I’ve staked the same- 
Air lumps to lift "Il mek ye lame.”’ 
Showed us three lumps, an’ says, says he, 
* Youngsters, keep yer eyes on me !’’ 


ANG my buttons! but in that rush 
We'd skipped right past a yaller bed 
O’ nuggets big ’s a feller’s head— 
Passel o’ fools, it meks me blush ! 
Along came Jim, 
An’ he caught the glim; 
*"Lowed that was good enough fer him; 
Set his stakes an’ says, says he, 
“ Let em keep their eyes on me !”” 


A-AL, the Grandpa mine turned out more stuff 
Than all the claims at Diamond Crick. 
Jim made his pile, an’ made it quick : 
Hiked fer home when he’d got enough. 
“ Eighty year young, 
"Ith a nimble tongue, 
Eye teeth cut, an’ legs well hung. 
Got thar, Eli! Good-bye,” says he; 
“ Youngsters, pattern after me.”’ 
ARTHUR J. BURDICK. 


which a couple of torpedo-boats are always anchored. 
Their sleeping apartments on the second floor just over 
the mess-hall contain peculiar hanging cots, which are 
let down at night after the fashion of the upper berth 
of a sleeping-car. The course is thorough, and should 
a man not measure up to the standard he is sent back 
to his ship. Lectures are given in the large hall and 
the men are asked to write a log on these lectures at 
their examinations. The course on torpedoes consists 
of the taking apart and rebuilding of a torpedo, how 
to fire and how to guide the erratic and complicated 
instrument of war. This part of the work is of 
special interest at present, owing to the fact that Ad- 
miral Mason, chief of the bureau of ordnance, has 
asked Congress to permit him to have one hundred 
eighteen-inch torpedoes manufactured at once. He 
also asks that a reserve of three hundred of the 
eighteen-inch size and three hundred and twenty 
twelve-inch torpedoes be made. Each one will cost 
about $5,000. The admiral has impressed the com- 
mittee with the fact that our torpedo fleet is not pre 
pared for war. 

A model of a Whitehead torpedo is mounted in the 
instruction-room with its interior mechanism exposed. 
These parts are explained and examined by the class 
before they are given practical experience in firing 
from the tube on the wharf. A torpedo of this type 
weighs more than eight hundred pounds. It consists 
of a head, middle body, after body, and tail. The head 
holds the explosive charge ; the steering apparatus 
and the engine, run by compressed air, are in the after 
body, while the tail is formed of upper and lower tail- 
plates with side plates and propellers, which work in 
opposite directions from each other. Next to the head 
there is an air flask provided with a charging and stop 
valve. This flask may be charged with a pressure of 
more than thirteen hundred pounds to the square inch. 
There are immersion machinery and strange-looking 
rudders operated by a certain kind of gear which keeps 
the torpedo on a straight course. It can be run at a 
depth of twenty feet and controlled as to distance. 

The course on mines takes in a complete study of 
the three types—naval-defense mines fired by contact, 
observation mines fired from a station on shore, and 
counter mines used for destroying other mines. This 
course is also illustrated in the model-room, where 
miniature counterparts of these explosive balls are ex- 
hibited in a tank of clear water. The model mines 
are shown attached to the submerged electric buoys. 
Wires lead to shore, as this style of mine can be fired 
by men on land or from a launch. These mines in 
reality are about thirty-two inches in diameter, and 
carry one hundred and sixty pounds of guncotton, and 
are said to have force enough to blow out the bottom 
of any battle-ship. The planting and taking up of 
mines is studied by actual work on the water near the 
island. The need of twenty-five hundred mines is also 
urged in Admiral Mason’s report to the Naval Affairs 
Committee. Explosives of all kinds and electricity 
and its various uses form a part of the curriculum. 
There are also lessons in diving, working under water, 
and signals in using the air-hose and life-line. 

Commander Albert Gleaves is in charge of the sta- 
tion—an officer eminently qualified for the duties of 
this post, and one who is in thorough accord with the 
policy of the administration to adequately equip our 
navy so as to enable the United States to take proper 
rank among the great nations of the world. 





Japanese in American Schools. 


[wo SUITS have been instituted in California by 

the government of the United States to compel 
the public-school authorities of San Francisco to admit 
Japanese children to equal privileges with Caucasians. 
One of the suits is brought in behalf of Keikichi Aoki, 
a nine-year-old boy, who on January 17th applied for 
admission to the Reading primary school and was re- 
fused by the principal. The application was a formal 
one, for the purpose of making a legal test of the rights 
of the Japanese on the one hand and the powers of the 
State and school authorities on the other. This suit 
will be tried in the Supreme Court of California. The 
other, instituted in the Federal Circuit Court, was 
opened by the filing of a bill in equity by the United 
States, in which the members of the board of educa- 
tion, the superintendent of schools, and principals of 
the primary and grammar schools of San Francisco 
are made defendants. Among the allegations made 
by the government in both suits are the following : 
That the State of California has expressly provided 
that every school in a district shall be open to all 
children of school age, except Mongolians, and that 
the privilege of attendance is one of the rights of resi- 
dence conceded by treaty to the Japanese under the 
“*most-favored nation’’ clause; that Japanese are 
not in any sense ‘‘ Mongolians,’’ nor have they been 
held to be so by the California authorities until very 
recently ; and that Japanese students, being permitted 
to attend high schocls and other schools than those of 
the primary and grammar grades, without discrimina- 
tion, cannot properly be excluded from any of the 
latter. 

In the suit brought in the Federal court the prayer 
is that the statute of California be construed, and that 
so much of it as refers to separate schools for children 
of foreign parentage be determined to have no applica- 
tion to children of Japanese descent. The govern- 

















THE JAPANESE SCHOOL-BOY WHO IS CHAMPIONED BY THE 
UNITED STATES—-KEIKICHI AOKI AND HIS FATHER. 
Photograph from R. Hi, Steele. 


ment re-enforces its position by the statement that it 
supports the California schools in part, having in 1853 
made a grant of more than 5,000,000 acres of public 
lands and since given other aid to education in 
that State; and the argument is offered that such 
provisions for the support of education were made 
with the understanding and intent that all schools to 
be benefited by them should be conducted in conform- 
ity with the Constitution of the United States and 
with all treaties made by the authority of the United 
States—such treaties constituting the supreme law of 
the land, no matter what contrary provisions might 
be contained in State laws or constitutions. 

When the resolution for sending Japanese children 
to the separate Oriental school was passed, on October 
llth, 1906, there were ninety-three Japanese pupils 
attending primary and grammar schools in San Fran- 
cisco, of whom twenty-five were born in the United 
States and sixty-eight in Japan. It is said that only 
those born in Japan are protected by the provisions of 
the treaty. 


Cuticura Grows Hair, 


CLEARS THE SCALP, ALLAYS ITCHING, AND HEALS 
HUMORS WHEN ALL ELSE FAILs. 


Warm shampoos with Cuticura Soap and light 
dressings of Cuticura, purest and sweetest of emol- 
lients, at once stop falling hair, remove crusts, scales, 
and dandruff, destroy hair parasites, soothe irritated, 
itching surfaces, stimulate the hair follicles, loosen 
the scalp skin, supply the roots with energy and nour- 
ishment, and make the hair grow upon a sweet, whole- 
some, healthy scalp, when all else fails. Millions of 
the world’s best people use Cuticura Soap exclusively 
for preserving, purifying, and beautifying the skin, 
scalp, hair, and hands, as well as for all the purposes 
of the toilet, bath, and nursery. 
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WASHINGTON TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE AS 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE FIRST 

BALCONY (CF FEDERAL HALL, NEW YORK, APRIL 

SOUTH, 17TRY Reproduced from Leslie’s Weekly, 
May 4th, 1889, and copyrighted 
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CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT NEW YORK OF WASHINGTON S 
FIRST INAUGURATION—TROOPS MARCHING UNDER 
THE MEMORIAL ARCH AT BROADWAY AND TWENTY-THIRD 
STREET.— Reproduced from Leslie’s Weekly, May 4th, 1SS9, 


and copyrighted 































GENERAL WASHINGTON BIDDING FAREWELL TO OFFICERS OF 
HIS VICTORIOUS ARMY IN NOVEMBER, 1783, AFTER THE 
DECLARATION OF PEACE, AND ENGLAND'S RECOGNITION OF 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

From the painting by A.C. Gow, R. A. 
































THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY LANDING AT THE FOOT OF WALL STREET, NEW YORK, APRIL 23D, 1789, A FEW 
DAYS BEFORE HE WAS INAUGURATED AS PRESIDENT Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly, 
May 4th, 1889, and copyrighted. 


k THE CHIEF FIGURE IN AMERICAN HISTORY, GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


IMPORTANT INCIDENTS IN HIS ILLUSTRIOUS CAREER, AND THE CENTENNIAL OF HIS FIRST INAUGURATION 
CELEBRATED IN NEW YORK, 
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The Centennial of the Birth of the People’s Poet 


HE MOST popular poet that America has produced, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, was born in Port- 
land, Me., February 
27th, 1807. The 
centennial of his 
birth is at hand, and 
will be widely cele- 
brated not only in 
the New England 
cities where he 
lived and _ where 
chiefly his books 
were published, but 
throughout the 
country and in for- 
eign lands. The 
public schools in 
particular will share 
in the celebration. 
It was the celebra- 
tion of his birthday 
in 1880 that led to 
the custom in the 
public schools of 
celebrating the 
birthdays of the 
greatest American poets. Longfellow traveled widely 
again and again throughout his career, and his fame 
was international soon after he began the publication 
of his poems. It increased throughout his life, and 
the celebration will be more or less international. We 
have called him the people’s poet. 
He was that more than William 
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By James H. Ross 


Franco-German War in the early ’seventies, a vener- 
able man presented himself to General Meredith Read, 
who was then United States minister to France. The 
caller was grief-stricken because his son had been 
arrested by the German authorities at Versailles, 
twelve miles from Paris, on a baseless charge, and 
was to be sent to a German fortress and probably con- 
demned to death. He resorted to translation from 
English into French as a mental relief, and translated 
Longfellow’s *‘ Psalm of Life.’’ To General Read he 
reported a little later: “‘I am a new man; I feel that 
my mind is saved, and that faith and hope have taken 
the place of despair. I owe it ail to Longfellow.”’ 

Two years later Longfellow published another 
poem, ‘‘ Excelsior,’’ that projected his fame around 
the world. One day Longfellow’s eye had fallen upon 
a scrap of newspaper—a part of the heading of one of 
the New York newspapers-—bearing the seal of the 
State of New York—a shield, with a rising sun, and 
the motto in heraldic Latin, ‘*‘ Excelsior.’’ There 
leaped into his imagination the picture of a youth 
scaling the Alpine paths, bearing in his hand a slender 
pennant attached to his alpen-stock, sufficient to bear 
the motto, ‘‘ Excelsior.’’ Longfellow made this the 
symbol of the aspiration and self-sacrifice of an ideal 
youth, ever pressing on to a higher goal that culmi- 
nates only in immortality. ‘‘ Excelsior’’ fascinated 
the collegians, the young people of the country, as the 
“Psalm of Life’’ had done. 

Many of Longfellow’s poems are especially interest- 
ing because of their origin and history, and should be 


finally met in the hospital where the lover lay dying. 
Longfellow, touched by the constancy of the heroine, 
said to Mr. Hawthorne: ‘“‘If you really do not want 
this incident for a tale, let me have it for a poem.’’ 
Hawthorne yielded, and out of this grew the great 
poem, ‘‘Evangeline,’’ published in 1847. Numerous 
pilgrims go to the Evangeline land annually, which 
Longfellow learned of only from books. 

** Hiawatha *’ was published in 1855. It was a tale 
of Indian life which touched the hearts of the people, 
especially the young people. Its sale was immense. 
It was criticised severely by reviewers. But Bayard 
Taylor read ‘‘ Hiawatha ’”’ within the month in which it 
was published, and wrote : “It will be parodied, per- 
haps ridiculed, in many quarters, but it will live after 
the Indian race has vanished from our continent, and 
there will be no parodies then.’’ James T. Fields, 
after reading a sharp attack on it in a newspaper, went 
to Cambridge from Boston to consult Longfellow as to 
areply. Longfellow in a casual way inquired of his 
publisher, ‘‘ How is the book selling ?’’ ‘** Enormous- 
ly,’? was the reply. ‘‘ We are running presses night 
and day to fill the orders.’’ ‘‘ Very well,’’ said Long- 
fellow ; ‘‘ then don’t you think we had better let these 
critics go on advertising it ?’’ 

‘The Tales of a Wayside Inn’’ were published in 
1863. They are based on a very few facts. The 
** Wayside Inn’’ was Sudbury Inn, in the town of Sud- 
bury, about twenty miles from Cambridge. Nearly 
two hundred and fifty years ago an English family, 
named Howe, built there a country house which re- 
mained in the family down to the 
time of the publication of Long- 





Cullen Bryant, who was his poetic 
teacher and model; his only rival 
in popular favor was John Green- 
leaf Whittier, whose centennial 
will come in December of the 
present year. 

Longfellow wrote more poems, 
short and long, that were univer- 
sally read than did Whittier. Sted- 
man’s “‘American Anthology ’’ in- 
corporates more of Longfellow’s 
poems than those of any other 
American poet. This is one of 
many evidences that he was the 
people’s favorite. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said that his poems ob- 
tained universal acceptance among 
all classes. 

His first volume of poems, en- 
titled ‘‘ Voices of the Night,’’ was 
published in 1839. It contained 
his famous *‘ Psalm of Life.’ If 
published to-day the author might 
be disposed to entitle it ‘*The 
Psalm of the Strenuous Life.’’ It 
was published nearly two decades 
before President Roosevelt was 
born, but it expressed what he has 








fellow’s tales. Losing their for- 
tune, they became inn-keepers, and 
for a hundred years the Red Horse 
Inn flourished, descending from 
father to son, but finally ceasing to 
be used as an inn. The poet of 
‘*The Tales,’’ T. W. Parsons, best 
known as the translator of Dante ; 
the Sicilian, Luigi Monti; the the- 
ologiarn, Professor Treadwell, of 
Harvard, were in the habit of 
spending the summer months at 
the Sudbury Inn. All the charac- 
ters were real, but not all were 
really at the Sudbury Inn. The 
musician was Ole Bull; the Spanish 
Jew, Israel Edrehi; the student, 
Henry Ware Wales. Longfellow 
wove the tales, drawing his ma- 
terials from various sources. It is 
said that only one of them, entitled 
‘*The Birds of Killingworth,’’ was 
of his own invention. Sudbury has 
become a Longfellow mecca. 

The list of Longfellow’s popular 
poems is a long one—too long even 
for enumeration. He wrote ballads 
that were memorized and recited 








said in his famous oration on the 
strenuous life, and what he has so 
valiantly illustrated in his own 
career. The thought has penetrated 
many of his utterances. Longfel- 
low’s *‘ Psalm of Life’’ was written in haste one 
beautiful summer morning upon the blank portions of 
a note of invitation, July 26th, 1838. There were 
select reminiscences of Goethe and Schiller in two of 
its lines, thereby showing German influence. It 
was published in the Knickerbocker Magazine, New 
York, October, 1838. It soon naturalized itself in the 
minds and hearts of millions of people. It was copied 
widely. It has been discounted because it was sermonic 
in purpose. A classmate of Charles Sumner was saved 
from suicide by reading it. 

In the midst of the siege of Paris, during the 


HISTORIC CRAIGIE HOUSE AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS., FORMERLY WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS, 


AND LONGFELLOW’S HOME.—Harbour. 


read in the light of the facts in order to be fully appre- 
ciated. ‘‘The Fire of Driftwood ’’ originated because 
of a drive in 1846 through Malden and Lynn to Marble- 
head to visit at the Devereaux farm by the seaside. 
‘‘Evangeline,’’ a tale of love in Acadie, owed its 
origin to a visit to his home, in Cambridge, of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and the Rev. H. L. Connolly. Connolly 
had been trying in vain to interest Hawthorne to write 
a story about a young Acadian maiden whose people 
had been dispersed by the English troops, and who had 
been separated from her betrothed lover; they 
searched for each other for years in their exile, and 


by school-boys and collegians and 
by professional elocutionists. The 
prize declaimers and contestants 
are reciting the poems still. Long- 
fellow did not express a distinct 
philosophy. He was not a theological poet, a profes- 
sional philosopher. But he did express the conceptions 
of multitudes concerning the true, the beautiful, and the 
good, and the people loved him as their friend and help- 
er. Austin Dobson apostrophized him after his death 
in lines that prophesied the immortality of his fame : 
“Thy voice shall speak to old and young 


While song yet speaks an English tongue 
By Charles’ or Thamis’ wave !”” 


REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. ‘“‘Its purity 
has made it famous.’’ 50c. per case. 























WHERE LONGFELLOW WROTE HIS POEM, “ THE RAINY DAY "—QUAINT ROOM AND DESK 
IN THE LONGFELLOW HOUSE AT PORTLAND, ME. 


Copyright by Lamson. 














LONGFELLOW'S STUDY IN THE CRAIGIE HOUSE—THE POET'S PORTRAIT ON THE EASEL WAS 
PAINTED BY HIS SON ERNEST—-THE CHAIR BY THE BOOKCASE WAS GIVEN 


HIM BY THE SCHOOL CHILDREN OF CAMBRIDGE. 
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GROUP OF MINERS AND LABORERS AT ONE OF THE WORKING CAMPS ON A BRANCH OF ONE OF THE SIX OPENINGS ON THE OvH OOH MINE, 
AT GREAT COST ALONG THE PRECIPITOUS MOUNTAIN-SIDE, TO THE MINES OF THE VICTORIA CHIEF. . IN WHICH A 40-FOOT ORE BODY WAS 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED. 


THE BROAD ROAD, NOW BUILT 


m. Ya Se 


7 & Deans , 
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VISITORS GROUPED ABOUT ONE OF THE STACKS OF 
SACKED ORE ON THE MARION DUMP. 


THE MARION TUNNEL, WITH ONE OF THE PILES OF ASSORTED HIGH-GRADE ORE 
PILED UP READY FOR SACKING AND SHIPMENT. 


HEADQUARTERS CAMP OF THE 
VICTORIA CHIEF ON THE 
CABALLOS MOUNTAINS—THE RIO 
GRANDE RUNS IN DISTANCE— 
HERE THE STORE, OFFICES, 
AND LIVING-TENTS OF THE 
COMPANY'S OFFICERS ARE 
LOCATED. 


SOME MFMBERS OF THE VISITING PARTY AT THE MARION MINE OF THE VICTORIA CHIEF, NEAR ENGLE, N. M.—THE PARTY ARE STANDING 

AT THE TOP OF WHICH CAN BE SEEN SOME OF THE SACKED ORE FOR SHIPMENT. 

48 State Street, Portland, Me. 3. Mrs. A. C. Clark, 355 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 4. Miss Emil, ‘ 
Madison Avenue, New York City. H.C. Dickinson, Oxford Street, } ,N.J. 2. A. O. Johns 
N.J. go. Mr. and Mrs. John H. DeGraff, 132 East Main Street, Amsterdam, 10. Mrs W 

L. Rutter, Coytesville, N. J. 12. Mr. FE. S. Neal, Garrison, N. D. 1 Dr. Charles L. Dodge 


ON THE ORE DUMP, 
i, Me », Miss Mabel PD. Dunn 
Mass ,s. John Russel! Davidson, 107¢ 


M Elizabeth R . ll, 
Y. orence 


1. Lewis A. Goudy, Po 
1160 Hemenway Street, Bo 
100 Broadway, New York 
Lynch, 63 West Main Street, Amsterdi 
an, N.Y. 


VISITING A FAMOUS NEW MINING-CAMP NEAR ENGLE, N. M. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN FROM VARIOUS SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY ENJOYING A BRIEF SOJOURN AT THE MINES OF 


THE VICTORIA CHIEF MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY.—/rom photographs taken for Le Weekly at 
of the visting party. See page 184. 


a mines by various members 
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A Pleasant Trip to a Great Mine. 


ON THE invitation of Colonel Robert H. Hopper, 

president of the Victoria Chief Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company, a number of ladies and gentlemen, pres- 
ent or prospective shareholders in the company, re- 
cently paid a visit to the property, with full permission 
to gather up samples of ores, take them away, and 
have them assayed by assayers of their own choice 
[he party had a delightful visit, as all the parties that 
have gone to the mines have had. The best evidence 
of their appreciation of the enormous wealth of the 
new mining camp is found in the letters they have 
been sending in to their friends and to Colonel Hopper. 
We are permitted to reproduce in part two of these 
letters, and we are sure that the public generally will 
be deeply interested in what the visitors have to say 
regarding a copper camp which bids fair, Colonel Hop- 
per believes, to outrank any other in the Southwest, 
if not in the entire country. 

His supreme confidence in the enormous value of 
the Victoria Chief mines was shown at the outset, 
when he told friends, who desired to secure an allot- 
ment of shares in his property, that he would sell to 
them only on condition that, if they were dissatisfied 
at any time within six months after the purchase, he 
could take the stock back and pay them their money 
with six per cent. interest. He did this to give them 
ample opportunity to make the trip to the mines and 
back, and satisfy themselves, by their own examina- 
tion, whether they desired to retain their holdings. 
The offer Colonel Hopper made he has held open ever 
since, and it is greatly to his credit and to the confi- 
dence the public has in him and in his property that, 
in scarcely a single instance, has a shareholder availed 
himself of the offer. 

The rapid rise in the price of the shares of the Vic- 
toria Chief, and the exhaustion of the allotments as 
they were offered, compelled Colonel Hopper to in- 
crease the price on the first of February to $2.50 per 
share. ‘The demand for the stock at that figure is so 
large that the allotment promises to be speedily ex- 
hausted. If another allotment is made it will be at a 
still higher figure. Those who are interested in this 
property should address Colonel Robert H. Hopper, 
president Victoria Chief Copper Mining and Smelting 
Company, 100 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT A BUSINESS MAN FOUND. 


One of the most enthusiastic letters received by 
Colonel Hopper came from the Hon. Lewis A. Goudy, 
a prominent business man of Portland, Me., a leading 
member of its board of trade and of its St Andrew 
Society. Mr. Goudy wrote as follows : 


Colonel Ropert H. Hopper, President Victoria Chief Copper Mining 
and Smelting Co., 100 Broadway, New York. 

MY DEAR Sir :—I was seven days at the mines, during that time I 
gav? careful and personal attention to all that had been accomplished 
since the development work began. The magnificent toll road built 
by the comp&Any under the supervision of its able engineers and.man- 
agers, which is miles in extent up and along the mountain sides, 
terminating at the Marion tunnel, indicates to any visitor the great 
work done for the easy handling of the ores as they come from the 
several mines. The tunnel now being driven from the level of the 
roadway into the main contact or ore bodies, running at right angles 
with these tunnels or drifts, will go forward with a rush as soon as 
the big drills get to work. The ore at the Marion mine already on the 
dump, bagged and ready for shipment to the smelter, for a test run 
will show the stockholders the high per cent. value of the copper. 

The near-by water supply from the Rio Grande River, the splendid 
site selected for the big smelter, the great ranch privilege for raising 
products necessary for the present rapidly growing community, with 
the power plant for operating the aérial tramways to the smelter, are 
sufficient indication of the magnitude of the company’s great proper- 
ties. The fine location of the camps for both headquarters and 
miners, with the big business already begun at the company’s store. 
are also evidences of the capacity, foresight, and great profit-making 
possibilities and exceedingly pleasing and convincing to myself and 
associates, sixteen in number, who were at the mines between the 
15th and 22d inst. 
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The management of the properties by Messrs. Gardner and Macy, 
with Mr. Grimes, able and congenial superintendent, is exceptionally 
effective. The company is fortunate in having such men at the 
head of its affairs in the operating field whereby profitable results 
will obtain Superintendent Grimes (recently from the Colorado 
mining districts) informed me that he regarded the Victoria 
Chief properties as the richest that he had ever seen in his years 
of extended experience. I sincerely believe from the careful in 
vestigations and inquiries of reliable business and mining men and 
investors that this will be the greatest mining camp in the country, 
if notin the world, within a very few years. Purchasers of the stock at 
the present price are assured of great profits. The great deposits of 
ore everywhere in open evidence, to the average layman even, indi 
cates inexhaustible wealth for generations to come. 

I congratulate you and your associates and the other fortunate 
stockholders in the company in owning such great and rich proper- 
ties, and I take this occasion to extend to yourself and your able 
treasurer and secretary, J. H. Bigelow, and to the company’s rep- 
resentatives at the mines, my sincere thanks for their assistance and 
courteous treatment while visiting the company’s properties in be- 
half of myself and the Maine stockholders. I believe any one of the 
mines is worth the entire capitalization of the company. I shall 
visit them again next fall or winter if possible, before which time | 
expect to see the stock selling at a great advance over the present 
price 

Very truly yours, 
Signed) Lewis A. GouDy 


From A Boston LADY’S ENTHUSIASTIC REPORT. 


Mrs. Adelaide C. Clark, of 355 Boylston Street, 
Boston, in a letter to a friend says among other pleas- 
ant things about the mine: 

I was in camp eight days and spent most of every day going over 
the different properties and learning much about the subject in ques- 
tion. There is no doubt about there being quantities of ore, and most 
of it high-grade ore. It crops out all along the mountain, and itis to 
be seen and can be traced even by a layman like myself. It seems to 
be impossible to go anywhere without finding it. The copper is surely 
there. They have found it, and it is bound to bring in big returns 
for money invested, and that in the near future. Investors will not 
have to wait for years without returns. The management, I am sure, 
from what I saw and know, is very conservative, and every dollar 
which has been spent shows up much better than twice the same 
amount spent in the East. Mr. Gardner, the manager, seems to have 
the faculty of attaining results in an incredibly short time at a mini- 
mum cost, all of which counts in the profits of any business enter- 

rise. 

If you could see the wonderful road which has been constructed 
around the mountain and through the gap in three or four months 
you would not for a minute doubt but what the management could 
meet and conquer any obstacle which might arise. I am a thorough 
believer in the company, its management, and well-meaning toward 
stockholders, and that every one will get a square deal. It is good 
enough for my money—all I can spare to putin. That is the best in 
dorsement I can give, for we all hope for returns on our money. | 
am very truly yours, 

(Signed) Mrs. ADELAIDE C. CLARK, 
355 Boylston Street, Boston 
. . 


Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


Vise OUNT GOSCHEN, of England, Liberal Unionist 

statesman, one of the greatest English chancel- 
lors of the exchequer, and an 
author. 

Hugh O. Pentecost, of New 
York, prominent formerly as a 
Baptist clergyman, then as a 
lawyer, and later as a lecturer on 
liberal-religious and sociological 
subjects. 

Miss Mary S. Anthony, of 
Rochester, N. Y., sister and life- 
long co-worker of the late Susan 
B. Anthony, the woman-suffrage 
champion. 

Charles Marvin, of Lexington, 
Ky., one of the most famous 
drivers and trainers of horses in 
America. 

Elmer 8. Dundy, of New York, 
of the theatrical firm of Thompson & Dundy, founders 
of Luna Park, at Coney Island, and the Hippodrome 
in New York. 

Rear-Admiral Albert Kautz, U. S. N. (retired), of 
Cambridge, Mass., one of the most distinguished of 
American naval officers. 

Kate Denin, of New York, an actress who had 

















LORD GOSCHEN, 


Emiment English states- 
man and author 


February 21, 1907 


been on the stage for sixty-six years and had played 
with many famous actors. 

Rev. Dr. Seymour A. Baker, of Kansas City, Kan., 
one of the founders of the Republican party and a 
widely-known preacher and educator. 

Rear-Admiral C. H. Loring, U. S. N. (retired), for- 
merly engineer-in-chief of the American navy. 

Rev. Dr. Edward Payson Ingersoll, of Montclair, 
N. J., secretary of the American Bible Society. 

Judge Benjamin W. Harris, of Bridgewater, Mass., 
formerly a member of Congress, in which body he was 
known as the ** Father of the Navy.’’ 

Count J. A. Creighton, of Omaha, Neb., a leading 
philanthropist. 

Preston Hopkins Leslie, of Helena, Mont., formerly 
Governor of Kentucky, and later Governor of the Ter- 
ritory of Montana. 

George W. Denham, of New York, an actor who 
had been associated with the greatest players of his 
time. 

G. Sinclair Moulton, of New York, one of the best- 
known hotel men in the United States—-suicide. 

Professor Dimitri I. Mendeleef, of St. Petersburg, 
the celebrated chemist. 

David Peck Rhoades, of Bridgeport, Conn., one of 
the founders of the New York Tribune, an associate 
of Horace Greeley, and founder of the former New 
York News Company. 

Daniel Osiris, of Paris, France, a well-known phi- 
lanthropist, who left $5,000,000 to the Pasteur Insti- 
tute. 

Isabelle Urquhart, of New York, a popular prima 
donna of musical comedy and a successful actress. 

a . 


Look for Safety First in Mining 
Investment. 


HILE a vast number of mining schemes are being 
floated, the public must learn to exercise dis- 
crimination and clear judgment in making invest- 
ments. A bond representing a mortgage represents 
something real and tangible, and its purchaser there- 
fore buys an interest in the property which represents 
real value. On the other hand, if he buy shares of a 
company which has a bonded debt, the bonds must be 
paid before anything can be given to shareholders if 
the property should be liquidated. One of the great- 
est of the newly developed mining camps is near 
Cooney, New Mexico, and is known as the Mogollon. 
Among the richest properties in this camp are those of 
the Mogollon Gold and Copper Co., which has already 
invested nearly half a million dollars in its mills, 
stores, factories, dwellings, power plant and develop- 
ment work. Any bank or banker at Silver City, New 
Mexico, the nearest station to Cooney, will verify the 
reliability of the management of the Mogollon. 

Do you want to speculate and at the same time be 
guaranteed against loss? If so, purchase the six per 
cent. gold bonds of the Mogollon Gold and Copper Co., 
at par, and receive the fifty per cent. stock bonus. 
The bonds are secured by a first mortgage, running to 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York, as trus- 
tee, and cover the entire properties belonging to the 
company. These properties are undoubtedly worth 
ten times the amount of the entire bond issue. 

Thomas J. Curran, the President, is at Cooney, N. 
M., where the properties are located, devoting his en- 
tire time to the business of the company. By writing 
him, he will send you full information regarding the 
bonds and stock. Address Thomas J. Curran, Cooney, 
New Mexico. 


wt JASPER’S HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS es 


(NOTICE.— Subscribers to LesLin’s WEEKLY at Street is by no means ended. There wherever it could findit, andif insodoing and other corporations and industries by 


the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 





the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. Pre- 
ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office 
of Judge Company, in New York, and not through 
any subscription agency. No additional charge is 
made for answering questions, and all communi- 
cations are treated con tially. A two-cent post- 
age stamp should always be inclosed, as sometimes 
a personal reply is necessary. All inquiries should 
be addressed to “Jasper,” Financial Editor, Les- 
Lir’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Mining inquiries should be addressed to 

Editor Mining Department, LEs.Lie’s Wiens 


BUSINESS men very properly object to 

anything which destroys what they 
have been to so much pains and expense 
to buildup. Itis only necessary to create 
widespread distrust in order to destroy 
the country’s prosperity. So far as 
Wall Street is concerned, distrust, as 
well as tight money is driving the pub- 
lic out of the stock market. The rail- 
roads are being assailed on all sides, 
rates are being reduced, while wages and 
material are being advanced. The vast 
sums needed for improvements, exten- 
sions, and equipment are almost impos- 
sible to obtain except at ruinous rates of 
interest, so the order has gone out to 
curtail, retrench, and to reduce expendi- 
tures on every hand. What will be the 
effect of this on the market for labor and 
materials and the money market itself ? 
The law of supply and demand controls, 
and in my judgment the action of the 
railroads marks the climax of the busi- 
ness boom. If so, the liquidation in Wall 


may be spurts, occasioned by the efforts 
of the shorts to cover, but the moving 
tendency will be downward. 

Nor can I pass by without a fitting and 
well-deserved word of criticism of the 
much talked of and absolutely insipid and 
puerile report just made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the operations 
of the Standard Oil Company. I wish, 
in fairness to a corporation which has 
been made the scapegoat to carry the 
sins of every trust and combination in 
the land, my readers would glance over 
this report, or at least over the summary 
which the newspapers have given. It is 
the slimsiest thing of the kind I have ever 
seen. An effort was made after a long- 
protracted investigation, the overhauling 
of all the company’s documents, the 
delving into its private affairs, the haling 
of its chief officers into court for exam- 
ination and cross-examination, to say 
the worst that could be said regarding 
the company. What is the summing up 
of the report? Simply that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company has sought, by every 
method within reach, to increase its 
business and to take away the busi- 
ness of its competitors. 

It is true that because of the large 
amount of traffic it gave to the railways 
the company received, in years gone by, 
substantial rebates on freight charges. 
But that is an old matter, for since the 
rate law has been enforced the Standard 
Oil has obeyed it and every other statute. 
If it has reached out to secure business 


it has taken business away from its 
competitors ; if it has used its capital to 
build its own pipe-lines and enjoy the ad- 
vantage this has given it of carrying oil 
to market more cheaply than its com- 
petitors, it has done precisely what every 
corporation and every merchant and 
every trader, from the boys who swap 
jack-knives and lead-pencils up to the 
leading bankers in the world, do. The 
Standard Oil has used the best brains it 
could get to develop its business. If it 
had used its brains and enterprise to 
develop some one else’s business, or if it 
had failed to do the very best it could 
in every way to get the trade which 
was open to competition, it would have 
been unfair to its six thousand stock- 
holders and would have fittingly deserved 
rebuke. 

The Standard Oil has not enriched it- 
self by obtaining, as other corporations 
have done, the priceless gift of exclusive 
franchises. It has established its own 
business in its own way and built it up 
to magnificent proportions because it 
had behind it the American intelligence 
and push which have enabled its organ- 
izers to overcome difficulties and make 
the company the greatest corporation of 
its kind in the world. Bear in mind 
that I say ‘‘the world,’’ for seventy 
per cent. of its business is in other 
markets than our own. It is the great- 
est exporting oil company of the globe. 
The persistent assaults on the Standard 
Oil, on the packing-houses, the railways, 








State legislation, by acts of Congress, 
acts of Cabinet officers, and presidential 
messages, | said long ago could have but 
one effect in the end and that must be 
to create widespread distrust of Ameri- 
can business methods. 

The few rash adventurers in Wall 
Street who have made large fortunes 
during the recent era- of speculation, 
newcomers, who have never had an ex- 
perience with a panic in Wall Street, are 
meeting their inevitable day of reckon- 
ing. The’ drop of a hundred points in 
Great Northern and more than half that 
number in Northern Pacific, the heavy 
slump in all the high-priced stocks with 
few exceptions, have been mainly at the 
expense of these big operators. It is 
fortunate that they can stand their losses, 
because of the enormous profits they 
have been making. But what will hap- 
pen if some of the pools, engineered by 
these gentlemen in certain stocks, give 
way under the pressure of tight money 
and public distrust? That is a question 
for the future to answer. 

The stock market Sh6ws little signs of 
strength. Its weakness is apparent and 
is not wholly artificial, though there are 
indications that leading interests have 
been willing to see a, lower range of 
prices much lower in some respects — 
in the hope ..at with the adjournment of 
Congress public confidence will return 
and anocher upward movement be ren- 
dered possible. It is clearly foreseen that 

Coatinued on page 186. 
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COLONEL C. W. GRIGGS, 


President St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber 
Company.— /ackson. 


EX-U. 8. SENATOR 


A. G. FOSTER, — : Y sy HENRY HEWITT, 


e-president St, 
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P / Capitalist, the rich- 

Pau and Tacoma 4 7 | c\ est man west of 
Lumber Co. % ‘ t \ the Rockies. 
4 5 French. 


WILLIAM JONES, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce 


CHARLES H. HYDE, R. L. MC CORMICK. 
President West Coast Grocery Company, President Pacific National Bank, and 
and vice-president Pacific secretary of Weyerhauser 
National Bank. Timber Company. 
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WHEAT-CARRIERS LOADING AT THE LARGEST WHEAT WAREHOUSE IN THE WORLD (2,350 FEET LONG), AT TACOMA. 


THE MEN WHO HAVE MADE TACOMA, WASH., GROW. 
ENTERPRISING CAPITALISTS OF THE FLOURISHING CITY ON PUGET SOUND, AND A BUSY SCENE ON ONE OF ITS MANY WHARVES, 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
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this movement can best be engineered 
in the early spring months and can be 
strengthened by good crop reports if 
forthcoming later on. There can be no 
well- marked and long - continued bull 
movement, except from a much 
plane of prices than prevailed a year 
ago, and even then it will be difficult to 
maintain a rise unless the stringency in 
money is relieved. There need be no 
haste, therefore, for venturing into the 
market until the liquidation has been car 
ried further 


lower 


L. A New Orlear 1 would not be a 
hurry to buy Southern Railway comnx rhe 
revelation of its president that it nee a great 


deal of money f improvement and equipment, and 
the rumors that the dividends on the preferred 
may be reduced, have tended to depress the stoc} 

Cc. C.,”" Holyoke, Mas The financial statement 
of the Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company of 
St. Louis makes an excellent 
assets of all kinds aggregate $1,156,248.04, and the 
total current liabilities $29,412.48 rhe capital stock 
is $1,000,000 and the surplus over $126,00( Their 
books have been examined by expert accountant 

S.,”" Syracuse | understand that the control 
of the United States Light and Heating Company 
has passed into very trong hands have seen 
no recent quotations It is held very closely by a 
number of prominent capitalists. They have great 
faith in its future, and believe it will sell at par 
because of the increasing demand for the highest 
class equipment for our railroads 

“Pp. S.,” Peoria, IIL: A number of excellent bond 
are now being offered that will yield 5 per cent. and 
better. If you will drop a line toSwartwout and Ap- 
p2nzellar, bankers, 44 Pine Street, New York, they 
will quote you a list of short-time and long-time se- 
curities. You can mention LESLIE’S WEEKLY. Ask 
particulars regarding the $500,000 first mortgage 5- 
per cent. bonds of the Mo. and Kansas Interurban 
Ry, also. 

“Reduction,”” Ohio: 1. Corn Products is earning 
more than enough to meet its 7 per cent. dividend 
and while no announcement to that effect has been 
made, it is believed that the dividend will be paid 
at that rate before the close of this year . ale 
Reduction and Refining preferred does not look dear 
and if prosperous conditions continue its dividends 
ought to be quite secure Both Corn Products and 
U.S. Reduction and Refining have speculative merit 

E..” Duluth: Tne Vanderbilt issues of three- 
year 5-per cent. notes to the amount of $50,000,000 
recently made, were, as reported, taken with great 
avidity by leading bankers, but the price at which 
they were taken was not disclosed. They are a di- 
rect obligation of the companies, and, therefore, are 
abundantly secured and as good as a bond. Run- 
ning for such a short period, they sell naturally 
cheaper than bonds bearing even a lower rate of in- 
terest. For a short-term investment they are all 
right. 

“S. S. T.,", New York: The plan of reorganiza- 
tion of the Chicago Terminal! is being considered by 
a bondholders’ committee. The property has value, 
though somewhat involved, I am told, indirectly Jin 
the bankruptcy case to which you refer. It would 
be unwise to sacrifice the stock, at least until the 
plan of reorganization has been made clear and been 
fairly tested. The reaction has been attributed by 
some to a desire on the part of insiders to drive out 
small holders. If thisis the case, it would pay you 
to be patient. 

“O.," St. Paul: 1. The record of most of the com- 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


$ix Months Free 


The Investment Herald 

Leading Mining, Financial and Investment magazine 
containing up-to-date information on mining, oil and 
other money-making industries. 

It gives latest news from the Great Nevada ‘ amps. 
It describes the principal companies and the best 
lividend-paying stocks 

It also describes a wonderfully successful 
whereby heavy speculative profits may be quickly and 
easily made on absolutely sate investments 

It will also secure for inquirers free, indepen 
biased, reliable reports on all companies. 


If you have made or contemplate making any invest 


system 


lent, un- 


ments of any kind, write tor it at once without fa 
\. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers 
Dept. 3 80 Wall St., New York 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


SCRIP 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
TAYLOR & SMITH 


49 Watt Sr. NEW YORK 


1 Will Make You 
Prosperous. 


If yon are honest and ambitions write 
me to-day No matter where you live 
or What your o¢cupation, I will teach 
you the Real-Estate business by mail ; 
app int you Special Kepresentative of 
my Company in your town; start you 
in a profitable business of your own 
and help you make big money at once 

Unasaal opportunity for men without eap- 
ital to become independent fur life. Val 
unable book and full particulars free, Write 
to-day. Address nearest office. 

EDWIN KR. MARDEN, President, 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY €0. 
654 Athenaeum Building, Chicaco 654 Maryland Bullding, 
Washington, D. ¢, 
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WORTH READING 


A mining paper that gives yon information 

A mining paper that prevents bad investments 

A mining paper that advises good investments 

A mining paper giving this advice is worth reading 

Sign and forward conpon below and it will be mailed 
you six months free 








American Securities 64 
$2 Broadway. N.Y. 
Mail American Securities six months free to 











panic f that chara ws tha hey are very 
highly capitalized, and that the profit ire largely 
prospective. I see nothing attractive in the Tabasco 
Plantation ( stock As there are less than 
$3,000,000 of American Ice Security 6 per cent. de 
t ture the nters eems fai well assured 

he v-priced r ad share e Erie, Wi i 
Central and Gt. Westé« have lost their speculative 
lavor because the put is largely out of the mar 
ke { til ar her upward I vement of considera 
ble portions 1s started these w-priced stock are 
pt to be " " 
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Australian Taste in Pianos. 
AMERI \N high-grade pianos have a 
good reputation in Australia, but 
the demand is principally for the cheaper 
ipplying which German and 
manufacturers have hitherto 
Some of the pe- 
culiarities of Australian customers which 
must be observed and deferred to are 
Their preference for 


makes, in 
English 
been most successful. 


French polish over 
varnish, for Italian walnut cases (ebon 
ized wood being unsalable and mahog 
any not popular), and for brass candle 
sticks, one on either side of the player 
Other requirements are close joints and 
a wire-gauze backing forthe piano. The 
cheapest German piano sells for about 
$175, and\the most popular for from $225 


to $250. 
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MINING TRUTHS THE INVESTOR 
MUST KNOW TO SUCCEED. 


tt a ira mprehensive guide for investors in mining stocks It is prepared 
D the we »wn Mining Engineer and Metallurgist, who is now in managerial arge 
é ‘ s of the Hoosac Tunnel & Mining Company at Idaho Springs, Colo., and was former 
\ rtorthe Rio Grande Smelter, Socorro, N. M., and for the St. Louis Zacatecas Ore ( Jimene 
Mex Manager, Calumet Smelting & Refining Co hicago ; Consulting Mining and Metallurgical 
bknginee Denver, Col Assayer in Charge of Ore Shipments from the Revenue Tunnel Mines C« 
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PIERCE UNDERWOOD 
SPECIALIST IN PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 
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f he were living to-day he would 
a Brasier, and then he would 


Like Alexander, the Braster has no more worlds to conquer 
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pod 
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ly sportsmanli 


cars of France. 
WORLD. 


Che Brasier, the world's 


ind Chey 


s 


ill the principal cars ot 


have rather lost the ardor for motor racing ; 


yreatest 
iliers of Society —the 1907 Brasier may be 


good American Cars For instance 


» world so REPEATEDLY and 


ce to ke ep ru bing it in when one h iS a sure thing. 


The Brasier has TWICE consecutively won the French Elim- 
ination Trials for the Gordon Bennett Cup, deféating ALL the best 
a The Brasier has TWICE consecutively won the 
Gordon Bennett Cup Race, defeating all 


the best cars of the 


In the Grand Prix the Brasier team of three cars was 
the only complete team to finish. ' 


car, used by 


purchased to-day at 


booklet ABSOLUTELY FREE TO ALL wi a 







Royalty abroad and by our American Captains ot Industry 
a price as low as that asked for really 





















$4500 now buys a 20 H. P. Brasier Limousine or Landaulet 





















break, a slip or the replacement of 


F' MR years the French makers have been HOLDING u 
e BUILDING up THEIR prices 


a part, 


buying a car. 


p their prices while the American makers were steadily 
Now since the American cars have reached a permanent selling price and 
their construction has become standardized, we find an established, solid foundation for a competing price offer 


-_s it is not in mere racing alone that the Brasier has repeatedly proven itself superior to all other cars. 
Reliability, power, flexibility, ease of control, endurance, LASTING quality of all its parts, the strength and 
mechanical perfection that means THOUSANDS of miles of touring without an accident of any kind, without a 
The splendid unapproachable motor car PERFECTION that means 
NO cost of upkeep, everything THERE, and working in pertect order ALL the time ; this is the Brasier keynote. 
N° matter what kind of a car you are considering, no matter which make vou select 
intelligent choice and get more VALUE for the money you spend by knowing about the Brasier ; send for 
our catalog No. 19 
log; it is a wealth 
which will show you what points to look into when 


It is FREE. 


Four 4 cylinder models — 15-20, 16-26, 32, 
25-36-42, 30-40-50 H. P. and a 6 cylinder 
45-60-75 H. P. model. 


it is much more than a cata- 


you can make a more 


of VALUABLE information 


Sole Importer of Brasier Cars 


E. B. GALLAHER 


230 West 58th St., New York 


Eastern Agent 
for Cleveland Cars 


Continental Touring Service 
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THE STRONGEST 
AND MOST ROBUST OF MEN AND 
WOMEN OCCASIONALLY REQUIRE 





A PURE TONICAL 
THE 


STIMULANT 
PURITY AND EXCELLENCE 
OF 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


MAKES ITS USE PREFERABLE 
AT SUCH TIMES. 


aiid 


Sold at 
wM 








all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











1907 tells all about pure-bred poultry and de- 
scribes and illustrates 60 varieties. 10 beau- 
tiful natural color plates. Gives reason- 
able prices for stock and eggs; how to cure 
diseases, kill lice, make money. T 


rhis valuable 
book only 10 cts. BK. H. GREIUER, RHEEMS, Pa, 





Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST- 
CLASS Piano, or Piano and Self-Player combined, 
should not fail to examine the merits of the world- 
renowned 


NOHMER 


PIANOS 


and the “‘SOHMER 


h surpass all others 


} 


CECILIAN”’ Inside PI 


ayers 


Catalogue mailed on applicatior 


SOHMER & COMPANY, NEw YorK. 
Warerooms: Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 


Sold by Leading 
Dealers ki'very where 





MOTHER CRAY’S 
SWEET POWDERS 
FOR CHILDREN, 


A Certain Cure for Feverishnessy, 
Constipation, Headache, Stome 
Nach Troubles, Teething Disor- 
ders, and Destroy Worms. They 





Mother Gray, years beforethe public, They Never 

Nursein Ohild- Fail. At all druggiste, 25c. Sample 
en’s Home, mailed FREE. Address for sample 

New York Uity. A. S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Ys 
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Making Money in Mining. 
WE HEAR a good deal about the 


~ copper craze.’’ Many are per- 
plexed to discover the reason for the con- 
tinued advance in the price of copper and 
the strength of the metal at existing 
high quotations. An impression has 
prevailed on the part of some that the 
rise in copper was not real, but fictitious, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
a recent press dispatch, alleging that 
heavy shipments of copper were being 
made by a combination for the purpose 
of concealing the surplus of copper and 
keeping it out of the market, should have 
obtained considerable credence. The 
statement was based on such flimsy ma- 
terial that investigation disclosed its 
falsity and the press association hastened 
to acknowledge that it had been imposed 


The Best 









Is good for one and all. A _ delicious drink—ésim- 


|upon. Of course the price of copper | In. 
cannot forever be maintained at exist- | ulates, appetizes and creates good temper. The hap- 
ing high figures. A curtailment in its piest home is that where health is a matter of course— 


use and an over-production of the metal 
must inevitably lower the quotations. 
The question arises, when will this con- 
dition be met? Alli signs point not to 
| the present, but to the future. If the 
high price of copper is held throughout 
| the current year, the boom will continue 
land all good copper properties will be 
strong at advancing prices. The only dan- 
| ger is that speculation may put some of 
| the copper stocks so high that the divi- 
|dends will not justify the prices placed 
j}uponthem. When that time comes, liqui- 
|dation will begin. The outlook for the 
year is particularly promising, therefore, 
|for the low-priced stocks of companies 
|which are promising to develop great 
| wealth, especially in new camps in the 
| Southwest and in old and New Mexico. 
|I again warn my readers to beware of 


| all mining schemes which base their rep. 


sickness unknown. 

For half a century UNDERBERG Boone- 
kamp BITTERS—*‘ Always the same’’—has been 
a boon and blessing to thousands of families. 

It tones up the system and keeps it at “top-notch.” 


Enjoyable as a cocktail and better for you 
Over 6,000,000 bottles imported to U.S. 


At Groce>s, Wine Merchants, Hotels, Cafes, Clubs and Restaurants. 


BOTTLED ONLY BY H. UNDERBERG ALBRECHT, RHEINBERG, 
GERMANY, SINCE 1546. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS Gen! Ag'ts| 
Model Wine Cellars, 20 4 William Street.New York. 
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fo P 4 ictures—repr uctions in photogravure and ph« 

m one containing nal a : “ - , : 
| utation not on reports of experts of con- FREE TREATMENT {)c.V't2) principle... t treat ae sateen the best work of popular artists of the 
| ceded ability and on the high character UNTIL CURED Wits ter, free triat to-day. State SEND FIVE CENTS, to cover mailing expenses, to 

f thei een t. but sc diaclaticds kind and quantity of dro use Picture Dt , JupGe Co., 225 Fourth Ave., New York. 
of their management, but on prospec- | Dr. ¥ 


Vaterman, 14 Lexington Ave., Suite 


, New York. | 


SIXTEEN THOUSAND MILES 
WITH A PERFECT SCORE 


jtuses filled with the 

most absurd and won- 
derfully impossible 
promises of returns. 


“Connecticut ”’: Have you 
given me the name of the 
;}company correctly? I ask 
because the company bear- 
ing the name you give 
quite a different one from 
|.the company listed and 
quoted. 

“'W.,’’ Holyoke, Mass.: All 
the reports I have been able 
to obtain regarding the Mc- 

| Kinley-Daragh -Savage Co., 
at Cobalt, have been favor- 
able. The stock is regarded 
as promising an advance as 
the development of the mine 
continues. 

“*H.,” Birdsboro, Penn.: 1 
I regard it as too speculative 
to recommend. 2. The re- 
port of an eminent mining 
engineer was entirely fa- 
vorable and shows that the 
earnings will provide gener- 
ous dividends. I think well 
of the property. 

“L. A.’? New Orleans: 
Greene Gold-Silver is a fair 
speculation at prevailing 
prices, though there is no 
doubt that the action of Colo- 
nel Greene in turning over 
his great Green Copper Com- 
pany to the control of a com- 
pany which has yet to prove 
its success has been severely 
censured, and has weakened 
the confidence which many 
have had in the colonel. 

“Ss. C..” Cincinnati: All 
| the stockholders who have} 
visited the Victoria Chief | 
have come back enthusiastic 
over what they have seen 
The management has always 
claimed that the stock was 
worth $5 per share on the 
basis of present develop- 
ments, It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the last allot- 
ment at $2.50 a share is be- 
| ing rapidly taken up. News- 
| papers in the vicinity of En- 
| gle, the shipping point for 


is 





At the time we made the photograph from which to make the above cut of the Type XV, 50 H. P. Pope- 
Toledo, the odometer registered a total of 16,000 miles, which the car has made since it left our assembling room 
to make the rounds of the larger cities as a demonstrator. Through the sands of Ohio, Michigan and Indiana; 
over the mountainous roads of Pennsylvania and the New England States—under all and every kind of road and 
weather conditions, this car has done 16,000 miles with an absolutely perfect score. 

The picture below shows the 
op. EE /. three very large Deutsche Waf- 
the Victoria Chi the a 
mines in that vicinity, report | fe Fabrik Ball Bearings which 
|that the camp is very busy | carry the crankshaft of the Type 
|and capital is pouring into| ~ ae : ’ 
|that section. The Albu-| XV. Whichreceivesthe greatest 
prominence in this car D. W. 


| querque (N. M.) Journal of 
| January 28th, says: “The 


| Vietoria Chief is going right F, Ball Bearings or Chrome 
ahead with its properties in - ‘ : 

the Caballo Mountain dis-| Nickel Steel, is hard to de- 
trict, and the mining activity : . > CRP. 
lin that vicinity has brought | termine. These D. W. F. Ball 


many people to Engle.’ 
| Money is made by getting 
| into !good mining properties 
|early. I advise my readers 
who want further informa- 
tion about the Victoria Chief 
toaddress Colonel Robert H 
Hopper, the president, 100 
Broadway, N. Y 


3earings carry all shafts in the 

gear-set and form end thrust 

bearings ; they crop out in the 

differential and Jackshaft bear- 

ings, front and rear ruad wheels 
| are carried by them; steering knuckles, pump commutator—even the motor fan revolves on them. 
point where a Ball Bearing is possible the genuine imported 
Deutsche Waffen Fabrik is used. 





At every 


Continued on page 18s 


Woman. Send for Catalogue. 


Pope Motor Car Co., 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Ir you let a woman 
think that you think| 
she will, she won’t; 
but if you let her | 
think you think she| 
won’t, she will. 
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At first-class Wine Merct rocer é 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States 
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The best REAL “ pick-me-up” 
in the world. Creates an ap- 
petite and satisfies it. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Agents, N. Y. 
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and Liquor Habit cured in 19 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Write DR. 4. L. STEPHENS co., 
Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohio, 


By James Montcomery FLaGG 
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Copyright, 1906, by Judge Co. 


Recipe for a Wedding Cake 


Such a lot of flavoring, 
Gold, gold, gold, 
Love served as hard sauce, 
Cold, cold, cold. 


Photogravure in sepia, 14 x 19, 
Seventy-five Cents, 


Address 
Picture Departmeat, Judge Company, 
225 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Trade Supplied by Anderson Magazine Co. 
82 Union Square, New York. 
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Making Money in Mining. f 
Continued from page 157. 


“M.,”" Manitowoc, Wis.: 
in this sectior 

“A. J. K.,”’ Chicago: 
tions are not answered. 

“J. A.,”” Northampton, Mass.: Both the proper- 
ties you mention seem to stand well and to be in 
good hands 

** B..”’ Globe, Ariz.: 1. Stevens’s “Copper Hand- 
book ”’ is published by Horace K. Stevens, Houghton, 
Mich. 2. I know of no publigation that will give 
you the prices you as 

big ’’ Indiana Harbor, Ind.: No report is avail 
able. I would not invest unless I had knowledge of 
the property and its management of a satisfactory 
character 

“ B.,”” Detroit: Your statement is correct. The 
Wolverine Copper Company has a capital of $1,500, - 
000; par value $25. The reply to Alameda, Cal 
was an inadvertence 

“xX. Y. Z.,"” Vermont: I know very little about 
the various properties to which your letter refers 
The concern seems to be doing a large business, and 
I have had no complaint from its customers. 

“ K.,”” Milwaukee: My preference would be the 
one first mentioned. It is nearer at hand and there- 
fore the reports from it can be more readily ob- 
tained, and they also seem the most favorable. 

“R.,” Anderson, S. C.: 1. Il regard the Parral as 
speculative. No reliable report is obtainable. 2. | 
would not sell my Greene Gold at present in view 
of the valuable additions that have been made to 
the property. 

*“S.,”’ Syracuse: 1 


> 


Nothing is known of it 


Anonymous communica- 


Highly speculative beyond 
question. 2. Intrinsically its merit is not such as to 
justify such increase as is talked of. Little is 
known of it on the curb, and the market for it, I 
fear, would be very limited in case you wished to 
sell 

“ 'W..”’ Cambridge, O.: A good profit is always 
an excellent thing to take unless you have the best 
of reasons for believing that a better profit is as- 


sured. I can obtain very little information about 
the mine, as no dealings are reported in this 
vicinity. 


| J.’’: Your conclusion with reference to Mr. Gib- 

| son’s tips is exactly justified. Nothing could be 
more logical. It is a constant source of wonder to 
me that the public can be deluded into paying for | 
the tips of unknown, unrecognized, and self-consti- | 

| tuted experts. 

“S.,"" Milwaukee: The Night Hawk has a capi- | 

| tal of $5,000,000 ; par value $1.00. It has a number 
of claims in the State of Washington a long distance 
from the railroad. The property has excellent 
promise, with good management and hard work, but 
seems to be over-capitalized 

“W.,”’ Pierce, S. D.: 1. They have engaged in a 
number of speculative enterprises with variable | 
success. 2. Dominion Copper is largely increasing 
its smelting capacity, and there is no reason, if the 
present price of copper continues, why it should not 
earn dividends this vear. 

“ B.,”” Newark, N. J.: I have replied to similar 
inquiries two or three times in recent issues. The 
property is in a good neighborhood, but very highly 
capitalized, considering the small amount of work 
being done. It is a gamble at present. I can recom- 

!mend no journal of the character of which you 


P.,”’ Albany, N. Y.: 1. They are printed, as all 
other publications of that kind are printed, because 
they appear to come from reputable parties, but 
no guarantee accompanies them. 2. Unless one 
wishes to take his chances, the same as all must do 
who embark in such enterprises, he had better keep 
his moncy in the bank. 

“J.,.”" Stockley, Del.: 1. The parties seem to be 
doing a large business and no complaints have been 
received. 2. I find nothing particularly to commend 
in the Jessie. I doubt if it has much value. 3. I 
doubt if the stock has much value. It would be | 
| wiser if you would put your money is less specula- 
tive enterprises. 
| “M.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: Mr. F. C. Gay, the sec- 

| retary of the Nelson Gulch Mining Company, states 

| that 300 additional acres of property have just been | 
acquired, more than doubling the company’s hold- 
ings. The company has located its property iz an 
excellent mining region and the management is 
showing much enterprise. 

““ Leslie,”” Michigan: The Weldon is capitalized at 
$2,500,000. It has an extensive property in Arizona 
about sixty miles from the Southern Pacific. A 
good deal of work has been done in the development 
of the property, but much of it has been unproduc- 

\ tive. The management seems [to be working hard 
for success and the property has promise. 

| “P.” Pawtucket: 1. No report is available. 
| There is no doubt that the company is very much 
| over-capitalized, considering the amount of work 
' gone. The expert to whom you refer is not generally 


| 


Expansion. 
He—‘‘ They say travel broadens a per- | 
son.”’ 


She—“‘ Surely. 


dozen seats.’’ 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. 25c a bottle. 


Intermittent. 


Mrs. Slummer—“‘ Does your husband 
drink regularly ?”’ 

Mrs. Hogan—‘‘ No, mum; my wages 
isn’t steady.’’ 


THE BEST WORM‘LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. asc. a box. 


In Liquidation. 


BEDFORD, Indiana, has a murder case 
certainly qualified to provoke showers 
of tears, as there are mentioned in con- 


nection therewith a man named Tanksley | 


and a Miss Rainey. 


Ir any persons still doubt the superiority of the 
Sohmer Piano let them try for themselves and be con- 
vinced, not only that the Sohmer /s the best, but that it 
will continue to be the best 


Not in the Smart Set. 

““JULIA has never been progressive 
enough to be socially prominent.’’ 

““Why, I always thought that she was 

| very smart.”’ 

““Smart! And married to one man 
for twenty years! Mercy! what are 
you thinking of ?’’ 

TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take LAXATIVE BROMO Quinine Tablets. Drug- 
gists relund money if it fails to cure. E. W. GROVE’S 
signature on each box. 25c. 
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recognized as among the first class. I had never 
heard of him before. 2. As the par of Nipissing is 
only $5, it is still selling ata heavy premium. The 
fact that men of high standing in the copper world 
have now taken it up is favorable, and many be- 
lieve that it is offering speculative opportunities, 
though others fear that the dividend will be passed 
or reduced. 

“B.,” Detroit: 1. I certainly would have nothing 
to do with the two properties, the advertisements of 
which you send me. 2. Neither of the mines in 
which you say you have put your money looks like 
anything better than a gamble. 3. Nipissing has 
not been reorganized, though new directors have 
been elected. They are capable men, but pretty 
closely allied with Wall Street. The Nipissing has 
846 acres in the Cobalt mining district of Canada. 
The offices are in New York. The title of the prop- 
erty is said to be good, though it has been ques- 
tioned 

“M.,” Atlantic City: I do not advise the 10-cent 
stock as a good purchase. Information obtainable 
shows that it is not among the best of the Goldfield 
properties ; in fact, it is difficult definitely to locate 
it The second stock you mention has greater 
merit. An excellent opportunity for speculation 
and investment is offered by the Mogollon, which 
sells its 6 per cent. bonds at par with a 50 per cent. 
bonus in stock. This mine is in excellent hands 
and it is generally expected will be a dividend- 
payer again as it was before. Full information 
will be given you if you will write to T. J. Curran, 
the president, at Cooney, N. M. I understand 
that very few bonds remain to be sold. $100 buys 
a bond of that amount and gives you 50 shares of 
the stock. 

“W.,’” New York: Your question in reference to 
the Mogollon bonds offered at par with a bonus of 
50 per cent. in stock is very natural, but it is easily 
answered. The small issue of bonds was not sold, 
simply because it was not generally known to the 
investing and speculating public. A candle will not 
burn until you light it. These bonds represent a 
property on which, according to such a reliable au- 


| thority as Stevens’s ““Copper Handbook,’’ a half 


million dollars has been expended. The Silver City 
(N. M.) Enterprise has recently reported a rich 
strike in one of the Mogollon mines, and I have 
little doubt that if the camp were nearer the rail- 
road, it would show one of the booms of the current 
year. From what the local papers state it is at- 
tracting wide attention among capitalists as it is. 
“H..” New Bern, N. C The most authentic 


| report as to the present possibilities of the Victoria 


Chief is embraced in the letter of Colonel William 
A. Farish, the eminent mining engineer of Colorado, 
in which he says that the mines ought to yield a 
million dollars a year with a small smelter and with 
10 per cent. copper ore. The management asserts 
that the assays show a much higher per cent. of 
copper. Colonel Farish stands in excellent repute 
as the mining engineer who reported favorably on 
the Homestake, the Cripple Creek, and other 
notably successful camps after unfavorable reports 
had been made by other engineers. I therefore 
put much stress on his recommendation of the Vic- 
toria Chief. You can get a copy of his report 
and other documents regarding the Victoria Chief 
by addressing Coionel Robert H. Hopper, the presi- 
dent, 100 Broadway, N., Y. 


New York, February 14th, 1907 


John Chinaman’s County Fairs. 


HE MANCHURIAN board of agri- 
culture has ordered a number of 
American harvesters, plows, reapers, 
harrows, and other farm machinery, to 
be used at its agricultural experiment 
station at Mukden. It is officially sug- 


** ROSCOE.” 


| gested that manufacturers would do well 


to send their representatives with stocks 
of implements to tour the country and 


|| 


demonstrate their use at frequent agri- | 


cultural shows. The Liao valley is one 
of the richest agricultural areas in the 
world, and its farmers are ready to pur- 
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Crand Marnier 
LIQUEUR 
The finest liqueur, esteemed above 
all others by the traveled. In the 


society of every capital of the world 
it reigns supreme. 










Made in France since 1827 
Sold fF rvwher 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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AClub- Cocktail 


“US: ABOTTLED DELIGHT 
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"THE perfect Cocktail is a CLUB. 
Made of finest liquors, measure- 


mixed after an exact formula; aged to 


| delicious mellowness 


chase liberally when assured of the value | 


of agricultural machinery. Rye, barley, 
and sorghum millet are the principal 


|erops, and it is proposed to introduce 


alfalfa, sugar beets, and cotton. The 

| development of this great new field for 
commerce, already proceeding, but likely 
| to be augmented in the future, should not 
pass unnoticed by Americans. 





Just strain through cracked ice and 


kinds. At 


Seven 


serve. all goo 
grocers and dealers 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO.,., 
Sole Proprietor 
Hartford New York Londo: 
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THE BEST CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
NEARLY 100,000 COPIES SOLD EACH WEEK—1,000,000 READERS 


Every endeavor will be made to keep questionable announcements out of these columns 
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ASK FOR illustrated folder ‘Dixie, the Gem of 
Descriptive of the vast mimeral wealth of 
Idaho. It’s free. Address Dept. L, Penn-Dixie Gold 


Mining Co., Bradford, Pa. 





LATEST MUSICAL HIT, * There’s Another Soldier 
Laid Away.” March Song and Chorus. The most 
pathetic phase of our nation’s glory told in striking 
word pictures. Music very catchy 


y. Introductory price, | 
zo cents. H. M. Graves Music Pub. Co., Appleton, Wis. | 


WANTED—PLATINUM SCRAPS. We pay $: 
per dwt. for clean Platinum Scraps. Send by registere 
mail for safety. National Refinery, 239 Taylor Ave 
Newport, Ky. 





LEARN PLUMBING. Many of our students ha 
graduated in four months and are earning regula 
pong he wages. Illustrated catalogue FREE. St 


uis Trade School, 3991 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





$1 SOUVENIRS FOR 25 CENTS STAMPS 
TAKEN. Beautiful booklet, graphic story, realistic, 
full-page pictures San Francisco Earthquake and Fire 
Close out at a5 cents, five for $1. Debenture Surety 
Company, 2597 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal 





BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish 
made for floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle ; 
| will not scratch or deface like shellac or varnish. Sena 
| for free booklet. For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 
ware and House Furnishings. Butcher Polish Co., 356 

| Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 


A VERY SMALL CAPITAL WILL START YOl 
in business for yourself. No canvassing. Permaner 
legitimate and very profitable. Our book of * Facts 
sent on receipt of 2c. stamp tells you all about it. Va 
girard Mushroom Cellars, Pox ¥397, Ramsey, N. J. 














PATENT ATTORNEYS. 


PATENTS; DESIGN PATENTS; Trade-marks a: 
Copyrights. Send for my free book ow To Gs 
Them.” High-class service, Fees moderate. _ 
R. H. Potts, Lawyer, 80 Dearborn St., Chicago 





Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 





Minimum space accepted is three lines 


display. 
order should accompany your announcement. 


line for name and address. 





How To Use These Columns 


maximum is twelve lines—single column only. 
Rate is 50 cents an agate line (fourteen lines to the column inch). 
Allow about eight words to the line—most of last 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


| 25 FourtH Avenue, New York Ciry 


No 
Check or P. O. money 
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TO the man who is much “ out of doors ” Williams’ Shav- 


ing Stick appeals particularly. The soothing 
influence of its 


lather prevents 
ping or other irrit 


creamlike 


emoilent 
roughness, chap- 
nthe 

face is exposed to the burning 


ition whe 


sun or biting wind The 
tougher the beard or the more 
tender the skin, the more he 
needs the softening, sooth- 
ing qualities of Williams’ 
Shaving Soap to 

keep face 

in a healthful 

condition, 


only kind 
thal won’l 
smart or dry 
on the face.” 


nis 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold 
everywhere. Send 4 cents in stamps for a Williams’ Shav 
ig Stick ora cake of Luxury Shaving Soap, trial size. (Enough 
for 50 shaves.) 
Address 


THE J]. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Berlin. 


London, Paris. 


















How Luxury 
Relieves Fatigue 


When travelling long distances nothing is 
more essential to comfort than exquisite 
decorations elegant woodwork and 
pleasing color effects in tapestries. All 
such detail, electric lights, periodicals, pa- 
pers and the latest books make the trip to 
California via 


The Overland Limited 


a rare pleasure instead of a tiresome journey. The 
Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 


is full of wonders. 


\ GENEROUS MAN 


** Ifarold, dear, I dreamt last night that you gave me fifty dollars.” 


‘That’ Th 


dear. 


Wilson — 


Yor quavartee of purity, 


see back \abel onevery ballle; 
Wat's NV 


It Depended. 
Wife—** How do 
Easter gown ?’’ 
Husband—** Let me see the bill for 
it ?’’ 


all right, my You may keep it.” Gadfly, 












Inquire of 





B. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 


ies Omaha, Neb 


like my new 






: OIL CURE FOR CANCER. 

Dr. D. M. Bye’s Combination Oil Cure is a recog 
nized Cure for Cancer and Tumor. Beware of imi 
tators. Write to-day to the Originator for his free 
books. Dr. D. M. Bye, 316 N. Illinois St., Indian 
apolis, Ind 


Instead of a mixture 
of wines, it is now 
the fashion to , 


serve f, > 


Advertise in 
VILAILLLTLTZZ 


Two Problems. 


““WHAT is that man about ?’”’ asked 
' <a A, the puzzled listener to a ‘‘ popular ’”’ lec- 
oA ge. <a | ture. 


a _ } 
Yi 4 ‘ = | ‘° I don’t know what either he or his | 
U fol Q i 0 i 4A lecture is about,’”’ answered the weary | 
ry, , person addressed. 
Pr, ty, nf 
£XxTRA DRY 


©, 
ampagne 

ie 
Se 
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ALL-POINTED PENS 


H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch or spurt 


Nw 














Te 


‘ 
cr Take Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup in time; you know, cold and f 
; | § 

| 


Nt cough breed consumption, and that means death. Cc. 
\\ cieenninmpaneite 
(tes 
| Ny The Test. 
Castleton—‘*‘ About how much does it 
cost to run a steam-yacht ?’’ 


. ‘ : | 
Highblower—‘* If it makes any differ- | 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Bar’ “omnTer 
pens are more duradle, and are ahead of all otheis 


throughout the FOR EASY WRITING 


meal. 








ence to you, you can’t afford it.’’ 


| 
| 
PILES CURED IN 6 TO 14 DAYS. | 
PAZO OINTMENT is guaranteed to cure any case | 


of Itching, Blind, Bleeding or Protruding Piles in 6 to 14 | 
days or money refunded. soc. 





ERY FLAGG 





Buy an assorted sample box of 2& pens for 2% ots., and choose 
a pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it ! 
POST FRFZ FROM 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WiuLiam STREET, New Yor« 
or any Stationery Store. 


By James MonTGoMERY FLAGG 








“GOOD MORNING” 


AND 


“GOOD NIGHT” 
THE FIRST AND LAST WORDS 


and every word between was sweet, inno- 
cent and happy as the two faces 
smiling at us. 


Address 
PICTURE DEPARTMENT, JUDGE CO. 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Trade supplied by Anderson Magazine Co.., 
32 Union Square, New York 


























Copyright, 1907, by Judge Co. 


Photogravure in sepia, 12 x 15—Fifty Cents 


Copyright, i906, by Judge Company, 


Photogravure in sepia, 12 x 15—Fifty Cents 
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About Schlitz beer. He knows 
the importance of purity. 


Tell him that Schlitz, beer 1s aged 
for months before it 1s marketed— 
aged in glass enameled steel tanks. 
He will say that it cannot cause 
biliousness. 


Tell him that every bottle is 
Pasteurized after it 1s sealed. He. 





will say that such beer must be 
germless. — 


Ask your doctor what these vir- 


e tues mean 


to yOu. 







The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Fam 








Ou S. 






